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ASSEMBLY OPENS 


IN THE SUBDUED LIGHT from the large 
dome of the General Assembly Hall, 
delegations to the thirteenth session of 
the Assembly stood in a minute of 
silent prayer or meditation. Later, they 
cast secret ballots for one or the other 
of friendly rivals for the office of As- 
sembly President. 

Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
who won by 45 votes to 31 for “my 
good friend” Mohammed Ahmed 
Mahgoub, Foreign Minister of Sudan, 
referred to the sportsmanlike competi- 
tion between them and said he would 
have been “just as happy” to see Dr. 
Mahgoub elected to the post. 

There were four Prime Ministers, 
fifty-seven Foreign Ministers and seven 
ministers of cabinet rank among the 
delegates called to order at 3:15 p.m. 
on September 16 by Sir Leslie Munro, 
of New Zealand, the President of the 
twelfth regular session and of the third 
emergency session which ended in 
New York on August 21. 

Noting that the session was conven- 
ing only a few weeks after the emer- 
gency special session on the renewal 
of crisis in the Middle East, Sir Leslie 
reiterated the hope that the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly on August 
21 would lead to “deeds which help to 
make the principles of the United Na- 
tions more effective in the Middle 
East.” 

Dr. Malik joined other delegations 
in paying tribute to Sir Leslie who 
also stepped down from the posts he 
had held for six years as New Zea- 
land’s Ambassador to the United 
States and permanent representative to 
the United Nations. 

Dr. Malik, referring to the agenda 
as containing “many and serious is- 
sues,” hoped that Assembly members 
would approach their task in a “spirit 
of forbearance and mutual accom- 
modation.” 

The agenda, of 72 items, was in- 
creased by one in a letter from the 
USSR delivered only a few hours be- 
fore the Assembly opened. The letter 
asked inclusion of an item on the dis- 
continuance of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons tests. 
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In a supporting memorandum, Rus- 
sia called it the duty of the United 
Nations “to achieve a positive solution 
for all time” of the controversial ques- 
tion of atomic tests. 

Notes have been exchanged between 
the USSR, the United States and the 
United Kingdom. concerning a meet- 
ing of representatives on this question 
in Geneva on October 31. But the Rus- 
sian note said it was bringing the mat- 
ter to the Assembly because the United 
States and Britain had attached “im- 
possible” conditions to the agreement 
to begin negotiations. 


JAPAN ACCEPTS INTERNATIONAL 
COURT JURISDICTION 


JAPAN HAS ACCEPTED the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice, on condition of reciprocity, 
in a declaration deposited at United 
Nations Headquarters on September 
15. The declaration does not apply to 
disputes which the parties have agreed, 
or shall agree, to refer for final and 
binding decision to arbitration § or 
judicial settlement. 


BRAZIL RATIFIES CONVENTION 
SUPPRESSING TRAFFIC IN PERSONS 


BRAZIL HAS BECOME the twenty-fourth 
country to become a party to the Con- 
vention for the Suppression of the 
Traffic in Persons and of the Exploita- 
tion of the Prostitution of Others. The 
convention was adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1950, 
and became effective on July 25, 1951. 


{SIAN ECONOMIC PLANNING 


ASIAN COUNTRIES ought to know more 
about each other’s development plans 
before embarking on their own proj- 
ects on industrialization, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East’s Working Party on Economic 
Development and Planning said after 
a meeting held in Bangkok from 
September 2 to 13. The Working 
Party suggested that the ECAFE secre- 
tariat obtain and disseminate informa- 
tion about development plans of coun- 
tries of the region, and Asian govern- 


ments were asked to give their co- 
operation to make this possible. 

While concerned with the broader 
policy aspects of industrialization, the 
Working Party emphasized the need 
to go deeply into more technical ques- 
tions of programing economic develop- 
ment and it recommended that a work- 
ing group of experts be convened by 
ECAFE to cover this ground. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


A SUGGESTION that the long-standing 
deadlock on the international status 
of South West Africa might be eased 
by “some form of partition” of the 
territory has been made in a report 
which will be considered at the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s current session. In 
making this new approach to an old 
problem, the United Nations Good 
Offices Committee suggested that the 
South African Government might be 
asked to make an investigation into 
the possibility of partitioning the terri- 
tory, with the southern part annexed 
to the Union and the northern area, 
containing most of the Bantu tribes, 
administered by South Africa as a 
trust territory. The Committee did not 
recommend this solution but suggest- 
ed it might provide the basis of an 
agreement. (See page 44.) 

Another report to the Assembly on 
South West Africa urges that a change 
in the manner of administration of 
the territory is “essential” to ensure 
its political, economic and social de- 
velopment. This opinion was reached 
unanimously by the Committee on 
South Wesi Africa at its session end- 
ing at Headquarters on September 5. 
Reaffirming the conclusions of | its 
earlier reports, the Committee found 
that the present situation “is not in 
accord with the mandates system, the 
Charter of the United Nations, the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, advisory opinions of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and the 
resolutions of the General Assembly.” 


LAW OF THE SEA 


THe UNITED KINGDOM on September 
9 signed the four international conven- 





tions and an optional protocol which 
were adopted by the United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea in 
Geneva last April. Twenty-two ratifica- 
tions or accessions are required for 
any of the conventions to enter into 
force. No nation has yet deposited 
ratification or accession to any of the 
conventions. Four days later the 
United States signed the same papers 


INTERNE PROGRAM 


STUDENTs from 30 countries com- 
pleted work at United Nations Head- 
quarters on September 4 under the 
United Nation’s summer interne pro- 
gram for college students of member 
states. For eight weeks, the thirty-nine 
students were accorded all facilities 
for studying the work of the Secre- 
tariat and of any United Nations meet- 
ing at the time. The aim of the pro- 
gram is to help create and strengthen 
personal faith in the United Nations 
and to provide a closer view of the 
problems and 
national cooperation 


possibilities of inter- 


LOAN TO JAPAN 


THe INTERNATIONAL BANK for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
two loans—the equivalent of $29 mil- 
lion for electric power development 
and of $22 million for steel produc- 
tion—in Japan. The loans were made 
to the Japan Development Bank, a 
government agency, which will re-lend 
the funds to the privately-owned 
Chubu Electric Power Company, Inc., 
and the Japan Steel and Tube Corpo- 
ration Limited 

The $29 million loan will help to 
finance hydroelectric installations hav- 
ing 170,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity, to increase the supplies of 
power to mid-eastern Honshu and its 
chief industrial city, Nagoya. 

The $22 million loan to assist the 
Japan Steel and Tube Corporation 
Limited (Nippon Kokan Kabushiki 
Kaisha) will cover the cost of equip- 
ment which the corporation is im- 
porting for the construction of a new 
strip mill and for the expansion of a 
seamless tube mill, both near Tokyo 


EMERGENCY FORCE 


SECRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammar- 
skjold, in a report to the Assembly on 
the 5,400 man strong United Nations 
Emergency Force, observes that the 
Force is “well organized and functions 
smoothly” and that “virtually un- 
broken quiet” has prevailed along the 
entire line between Egypt and Israel. 
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While noting the smooth running 
of UNEF the report discloses a less 
favorable financial picture. “Unless 
substantial payments are received in 
the near future, the Organization may 
not be in a position to honor promptly 
or in full its obligations relating to the 
Force.” it says 


A continuing part of UNEF activities 
is the broad athletic program embrac- 
ing inter-battalion competition as well 
as games and matches within the bat- 
talions. The program includes football, 
basketball, volleyball, swimming, box- 
ing, wrestling, tennis, badminton, 
squash, bridge, chess and darts. Here 
Gen. Burns awards Pte. Naridar Singh, 
of India, first prize in the UNEF ban- 
tamweight boxing division. 

A truck from the Yugoslav recon- 
naissance battalion hit a mine on 
the El Arish-Rafah main road about 
14 kilometers north of El Arish on 
September 1. Of the seven men aboard 
the truck, three were injured, none 
critically. 

The accident occurred about 2:30 
p.m. local time. The truck crashed 
into a metal road obstacle, set up by 
the Egyptian checkpost staff, and went 
into the sand alongside, where the 
mine lay buried. 

The ambulance of the Yugoslav 
reconnaissance battalion took the in- 
jured men to the UNEF hospital at 
Rafah. . . . The second Canadian 
contingent with the United Nations 
Emergency Force has returned to 
Canada on rotation. 


{FRICAN ECONOMY 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT development 
in Africa since the beginning of this 
century has been the enlargement of 
the money economy involving the shift 
of resources from subsistence produc- 
tion to production for sale. This is a 
conclusion of a United Nations report, 
Structure and Growth of Selected Afri- 
can Economies, prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. (See page 42.) 

The report, which analyzes Rhode- 


sia-Nyasaland, Morrocco and Sudan, 
recognizes that this development has 
been the source of some of the major 
problems facing the peoples and gov- 
ernments of Africa but stresses that no 
considerable economic development is 
possible without further growth of the 
production-for-exchange programs. 


ASIAN CENSUS 


A REGIONAL CENSUs Training Centre 
for Asia and the Far East, sponsored 
by the United Nations and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization in coop- 
eration with the Government of Japan, 
has been officially opened in Tokyo. 
The Centre, which will be in opera- 
tion until December 13, forms part 
of the assistance being offered jointly 
by the United Nations and Fao to 
countries in Asia and the Far East in 
their censuses of population, including 
housing, and of agriculture, within the 
framework of the 1960 world census 
program. Funds are being provided 
under the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance and by extra- 
budgetary funds made available to the 
United Nations by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 


ZOONOSES 


THE IMPORTANCE of cattle as a source 
of transmission of tuberculosis to man 
in many countries is markedly decreas- 
ing. Public health authorities are pay- 
ing more attention to other animal 
sources of tuberculosis infection, 
notably dogs, cats, parrots, goats, pigs 
and monkeys. These facts were de- 
veloped at a meeting of the Joint Ex- 
pert Committee on Zoonoses (animal 
diseases transmissible to man) of the 
World Health Organization and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
during a recent meeting in Stockholm. 

During the last few years, rapid 
progress in the control of bovine 
tuberculosis has been reported from 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 
Switzerland. In the Scandanavian 
countries, the Netherlands and the 
United States, this disease is now 
practically non-existent, mainly due to 
systematic application of the tubercu- 
lin test in cattle and slaughter of all 
animals reacting to this test, the meet- 
ing learned. 


INFLUENZA VACCINES 


THE VIRUS responsible for last year’s 
“Asian influenza” pandemic is ex- 
pected to make an attenuated come- 
back this fall, according to the World 
Health Organization’s Expert Com- 
mittee on Respiratory Virus Diseases. 
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People who were infected during the 
pandemic in 1957 are likely to have 
at least a basic immunity to the 


Asian-strain virus, and so may escape 
infection if epidemics do occur dur- 
ing the coming cold seasons. 


Large quantities of vaccine, proved 
to offer 60 to 70 per cent effective 
protection, are now available in sever- 
al countries. According to the wHo 
experts, vaccination, from a clinical 
point of view, is especially important 
for expectant mothers and people suf- 
fering from cardiovascular or lung 
diseases or metabolic disorders. 


WHEAT 


THE UNITED Nations Wheat Con- 
ference opens at Geneva on October 
28. Main points for discussion are 
international measures to meet the 
special difficulties which exist or are 
expected to arise concerning wheat 
and preparation of an_ international 
agreement. 


SURVEY OF REFUGEES 


A suURVEY by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees of 
difficult cases of refugees living out- 
side official camps in Austria shows 
that the most frequent causes of classi- 
fication as difficult cases are old age 
(20 per cent) and chronic diseases 
(36 per cent). This group also in- 
cludes a large proportion of refugees 
aged over 60 and refugees affected by 
tuberculosis (16 per cent). The ma- 
jority of refugees in all categories live 
in sub-standard dwellings. Their main 
need is considered to be adequate 
housing. Solutions proposed are settle- 
ment in _ institutions, settlement in 
housing units with arrangements for 
special care and provision of housing 
grants for difficult cases who do not 
require settlement in institutions or 
special care. The total cost of settling 
difficult cases and physically handi- 
capped refugees who are not eligible 
for other assistance is now estimated 
at $6,944,050. In addition, it is rec- 
ommended that approximately $270,- 
000 be made available to provide solu- 
tions for the difficult to (re)settle 
cases interviewed by the survey mis- 
sion, mainly in the form of housing 
grants. The provision of vocational 
rehabilitation, legal and counselling 
services is recommended for some of 
the cases interviewed in this group. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ represent- 
atives from six Asian countries began 


a labor-management relations study 
tour at International Labor Organiza- 
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tion headquarters in Geneva on 
September 1. The twelve participants 
will spend six weeks in the United 
Kingdom and three weeks in the 
Federal Republic of Germany study- 
ing systems of industrial relations in 
these two countries. The countries 
which have each sent a worker and an 
employer representative are Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan and 
Pakistan. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


THE UNITED Nations Technical As- 
sistance Board has appointed Luis 
Perez-Arteta of Ecuador as its Resi- 
dent Representative in Colombia. A 
specialist in public works engineer- 
ing, Mr. Perez has worked on many 
of Ecuador’s major construction and 
development projects, both in govern- 
ment service and with private engi- 
neering firm. .. . 

The Board has appointed Edward 
G. Trueblood, formerly with the 
United States Foreign Service, as its 
Resident Representative in Peru. Mr. 
Trueblood will coordinate a program 
which involves the services of the 
United Nations and six of the spe- 
cialized agencies (ILO, FAO, UNESCO, 
ICAO, WHO and WMO). 


CONTEST WINNERS 


VERONICA GRaF and Daniel Klass, both 
of Winnipeg, Canada, won essay con- 
tests at the United Nations Seminar 
for high school students held at the 
University of Manitoba. The prize for 


the contests, organized by the Cana- 
dian Association for the United Na- 
tions, was a trip to Headquarters. 
Here they are shown with Sir Leslie 
Munro, President of the General As- 
sembly, who asked to meet them. Sir 
Leslie entertained the young people 
for an hour, discussing United Na- 
tions affairs with them. Veronica hopes 
to become a journalist, Daniel a sur- 
geon. 


CHILDREN’S FUND 


ALLOCATIONS totaling $15,227,280 to 
meet new requests for child health 
and nutrition aid in forty-eight coun- 
tries and territories and to maintain 
current operations have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. Of 
the sum approved, $6,498,100 will go 
for malaria eradication and control. 
Others: maternal and child welfare 
and nutrition, $3,309,200; leprosy 
control, $372,000; yaws control, 
$361,000; BCG vaccination and other 
tuberculosis control, $232,500; tra- 
choma control, $187,000; other dis- 
ease control (penicillin and smallpox 
vaccine production), $66,000; and 
emergency aid of $353,000 for the 
supply of blankets to Tunisia and a 
feeding program in Jordan. 


UNITED STATES MISSION 


THE UNITED StaTEs will soon begin 
construction of an office building to 
house its permanent mission to the 
United Nations. The structure will 
comprise a twelve-story and basement 
office wing, a service core adjoining 
the office wing and a two-story and 
basement auditorium wing separated 
from the office wing by a closed court- 
yard. Location is the southwest corner 
of East 45th Street and United Na- 
tions Plaza opposite the Assembly 
Building. 


ATOMIC ENERGY FEARS 


THE IMPORTANCE of educating the 
world’s peoples to a proper under- 
standing of the nature of peaceful 
atomic power is stressed in the find- 
ings of a Study Group which reported 
to the World Health Organization re- 
cently. The Group, consisting of nine 
experts from six countries, concluded 
that, in the minds of people every- 
where, atomic energy remains “a 
threatening and mysterious force, in- 
terpreted very often in magical rather 
than rational terms. . . . Disagreeable 
weather is freely blamed on atom 
bomb tests as are failures of har- 
vests. Fears of the fallout, of the dis- 
posal of atomic waste, of the pollu- 
tion of water and milk supplies, fears 
of sterility or of harmful genetic ef- 
fects are direct expressions of anxiety. 
And they conflict with many official 
announcements put out about risks 
and safety measures.” 

The Study Group feels that the 
complexity of underlying emotions 
brought about by the atomic age 
needs to be more widely recognized. 
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i ben General Assembly, faced with new and heavy 

tasks, opened its thirteenth regular session at United 
Nations Headquarters on September 16. Once again the 
eighty-one member nations convened in the shadow 
of world tension 

After the delegates had observed the Assembly’s 
traditional minute of silence dedicated to prayer 01 
meditation, the temporary President, Sir Leslie Munro, 
of New Zealand, made an opening statement in which 
he reflected the continued faith of mankind in the 
United Nations as the world’s best hope for peace. Si 
Leslie declared, however, that the Organization had not 
yet fulfilled its supreme task—“to see to it that transi 
tions in human affairs in any part of the world are not 
determined by force.” 

Sir Leslie affirmed that if the United Nations was to 
make its full impact on the problems confronting it, 
members “must make a more resolute effort to adjust 
their national policies to the Charter. The measure of 
that effort will decide the future of the organization and 


of peace among nations.” 


Dr. Malik Elected 


Che first action of the Assembly was to elect Dr 
Charles Malik, Foreign Minister of Lebanon, as its 
1958 President. Dr. Malik was elected on the first bal- 
lot, receiving forty-five votes to a total of thirty-one 
cast for Dr. Mohammed Ahmed Mahgoub, Foreign 


The General Assembly Hall before the opening meet 
ing was called to order. Delegates are in the foreground 
behind them are seats for correspondents covering the 
session; and at the rear is the gallery for the publi 








Dr. Charles Habib Malik, of Lebanon, President 
of the thirteenth regular session of the General As- 
sembly, has had a distinguished career both at 
home and abroad. While he has been Lebanon’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and National Education 
since 1956, his name has been well known to stu- 
dents of international affairs for more than a 
decade. 

He attended the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco in 1945 
and is one of the few diplomats who has been 
present at every session of the General Assembly 
since the Organization began. As a leading United 
Nations personality, he is perhaps best known for 
the important role he played, as Chairman of the 
Assembly's Social and Humanitarian Committee, 
in the hammering out and adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights at Paris nearly ten 
years ago. 

Dr. Malik, a tall, solidly-built man, was born 
fifty-two years ago in the little Lebanese coastal 
village of Bitirran. He was educated at the Ameri- 
can Mission School for Boys in Tripoli, Lebanon, 
and at the American University of Beirut, Lebanon, 
where he received his B.A. in mathematics and 
physics in 1927. He then studied at Harvard Uni- 
versity in the United States and received his M.A. 
in philosophy in 1934 and Ph.D. in philosophy in 
1937. He also holds several honorary degrees from 
other American universities. 

From 1927 to 1929 Dr. Malik taught at the 
American University in Beirut as instructor in 
mathematics and physics. The following year he 
joined the Al-Hilal Publishing House in Cairo and 





Secretary-General Hammarskjold, President Malik and Mr. Cordier. 


THE NEW 
PRESIDENT 


—he has 


attended every 


General Assembly 


session 


from 1930 to 1932 he was with the Rockefeller 
Foundation Unit on Bilharzia, Cairo, engaged in 
studying the disastrous effects of the disease which 
is transmitted to human beings by snails. 

Dr. Malik was Assistant in Philosophy in the 
Department of Philosophy at Harvard University 
in 1936-37. Beginning in 1937 he held various 
posts with the American University of Beirut, and 
served as Head of the Department of Philosophy in 
1943-45. After an absence on diplomatic services, 
he returned to that university in 1955-56 as Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Postgraduate Department. 

In the period 1945-53 Dr. Malik served as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Lebanon in the United States, and held a similar 
post in relation to Cuba during 1946-53. In 1953- 
55, he was Ambassador to the United States. Since 
November 18, 1956, he has been Lebanon’s Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and National Education. 

Dr. Malik was the representative of Leb- 
anon on the Economic and Social Council, from its 
second to its eighth sessions, and was President of 
the Council at its sixth and seventh sessions. He 
has also represented his country on the Commission 
on Human Rights and served as Chairman of that 
body in 1951-52. 

Dr. Malik, who talks with equal ease in English, 
French, German and Arabic, is a member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and of the American Society of International 
Law. Often described as an Arab philosopher, Dr. 
Malik is the author of numerous articles on sci- 
entific, social and philosophical topics in American 
and Arabic journals. 








Minister of the Sudan. Four abstentions were cast in 
the secret ballot. 

Before the ballot was taken Vaclav David, of Czecho- 
slovakia, had announced that his delegation, in agree- 
ment with those of other eastern European countries, 
had withdrawn the candidacy of Jiri Nosek, of Czecho- 
slovakia, for the presidency. 

Dr. Malik, in his opening remarks to the Assembly, 
stated that in his office as President he would not serve 
any country nor any region, but rather would serve the 
United Nations and, through it, the world as a whole. 
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He assured members that he would do all in his power 
to live up to that principle. 

The newly elected President then referred to what 
he termed “the sportsmanlike competition” between 
himself and one of his best friends, the Sudanese For- 
eign Minister. This was, he believed, something to be 
welcomed in the United Nations. Dr. Malik assured 
the Assembly that he would have been “just as happy” 
to have seen his distinguished friend elected to the 
presidency. He added: “The relations that bind Leb- 
anon to the Sudan and to our other sister Arab coun- 































Sir Leslie Munro (right) hands over the President’s 
gavel to his successor, Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon. 







tries are so deep, are so real and so lasting, that no 


incident like this wholesome, sportsmanlike event that 





we have witnessed in the last few days can possibly 
affect them. We shall always live as brethren, and we 






shall always endeavor to understand one another and 





serve one another to the best of our ability.” 





In taking the President’s gavel, Dr. Malik paid a 
warm tribute to the high quality of leadership shown 
by Sir Leslie Munro during the twelfth session. Sir 






Leslie had, he said, brought to the Assembly’s delibera- 





tions “a high sense of duty” and a firm grasp of the 
issues under consideration. Dr. Malik would try to be 
guided by the spirit and example of the New Zealand 






















diplomat. 


“Charged Agenda” 


Dr. Malik referred to the “charged agenda” confront- 
ing the Assembly. The issues before the session were 
many and serious. “We should,” he declared, “turn our 
attention to them with all the power and devotion with 
which we may be endowed. I hope and trust that all 
of us will bear with one another during the next several 
weeks and months and, in a spirit of forbearance and 
tolerance and patience and understanding and mutual 
accommodation—under such a spirit and with such an 
end in view, I trust that the thirteenth regular session of 
the General Assembly will prove to be a fruitful and 
successful event in international relations. Let us keep 
in mind the fact that all that we are doing here is in the 
service of peace with justice for the whole world.” 


In opening the session as temporary President, Sir 





Leslie Munro noted that events since the last regular 











session had emphasized the fact that “we live in an 
irrevocably interdependent world.” They also served to 
remind the Assembly that the imperatives of that inter- 
dependence, both within regional societies and in 
broader spheres of intergovernmental contact, had un- 
happily not been fully heeded. The supreme task of the 
United Nations—one which it had not yet fulfilled— 
was to see to it that transitions in human affairs in any 
part of the world were not determined by force; that 
security in one half of the world was not founded on 
attempts to deny security to the rest of the world and 
that peace meant more than the absence of war. 

Sir Leslie continued: “If the United Nations is to 
make its full impact on the problems which confront 
it, its members must make a more resolute effort to 
adjust their national policies to the larger objectives of 
the Charter. The measure of that effort will decide the 
future of the Organization and of peace among nations. 
A principal aim must still be to make easier the evolu- 
tion of peoples towards increased freedom in condi- 
tions of greater safety.” 

In spite of its many other preoccupations, Sir Leslie 
believed that the United Nations had not allowed recent 
events, or the continuing difficulties of great power 
relations, to obscure its obligations to help the less 
developed countries in their struggle to win better 
standards of life for their people. The last decade had 
witnessed the emergence of vigorous new sovereignties 
in Asia, the Middle East and Africa. 

During the last year, the United Nations’ economic 
and social activities had not slackened. The foundations 
had been laid for further progress. The work of the 
second United Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy, Sir Leslie predicted, would hasten 
the day when the benefits of atomic power would be 
extended throughout the globe. 

The results of all these activities, along with nu- 
merous multilateral and bilateral programs, had been 
of immense benefit in supplementing national en- 
deavors. But they marked only the beginning. “Great 
needs remain unsatisfied in countries which have shown 
a capacity for sound planning, progressive social atti- 
tudes and a concentrated domestic effort,” Sir Leslie 
observed. 

He considered it indisputably true that poverty any- 
where menaced prosperity everywhere. It was also in- 
disputably true that the disparity between the advanced 
and the less developed countries was growing. It was 
nothing less than tragic that, while this should be so, 
the richest powers on earth should expend their wealth 
and stretch their nerves in mutual fear and hostility— 
and this at a time when man’s increasing mastery of his 
physicial environment put him in reach of undreamed- 
of plenty. 


Dramatic Triumph 


Sir Leslie hoped that the discussions at the thirteenth 
session of the Assembly on one of the most dramatic of 
mankind’s technological triumphs—the exploration of 
outer space—would clear the way for an early accord 
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that outer space would be used solely for peaceful and field of disarmament the Assembly had ended its twelfth 
scientific purposes. “Our opportunities have been made session in a state of deadlock, deprived of agreement 
immeasurably large; our responsibilities have grown in either on what practical steps should be taken to check 
like measure,” he declared. 


the arms race, or on the forum in which a solution 
Sir Leslie recalled that in the critically important should be sought. In view of this deeply disquieting fact, 
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it was especially encouraging that the Geneva talks on 
the technical aspects of suspension of weapons tests 
should have been brought to a successful conclusion. It 
was a world-wide hope that the negotiations to be 
pursued in Geneva at the end of next month would 
bring an equally successful result. 

The retiring President warned, however, that the 
central problem of disarmament brooked of no delay. 
Sir Leslie added: “It is, I believe, urgent that there 
should be a resumption and intensification of the effort 
to reduce the burden of armament and of fear weighing 
so heavily on the world.” 


Organizational Matters 


The Assembly, at its opening meeting, completed 
various organizational matters. It elected thirteen Vice- 
Presidents, the members chosen representing the fol- 
lowing countries: United States, Ecuador, United 
Kingdom, France, Pakistan, Uruguay, USSR, Australia, 
Indonesia, Nepal, Czechoslovakia, Netherlands and 
China. 

Completing another organizational item, the Assem- 
bly appointed Argentina, Chile, France, Nepal, Tunisia, 


Old And New Issues 
On Assembly’s 


A gen more the General Assembly’s crowded agenda 
ranges over the entire field of international affairs. 
Again the issues listed for discussion include such 
pressing problems as disarmament, Chinese representa- 
tion, and the so-called colonial questions. Other peren- 
nial problems include such matters as the reunification 
of Korea, racial conflict in South Africa, Charter review 
and the welfare of Palestine refugees. 

But while these and other familiar topics again fig- 
ured on the 73-item provisional agenda, some new 
issues appear which may well influence the future 
course of world events. Thus, measures for reaching 
international accord on the peaceful use of outer space 
have been proposed by the United States. Considera- 
tion of the findings of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation will no 
doubt take a prominent place in Assembly debate. 

Much interest is also expected to centre on the pos- 
sibility of setting up a permanent United Nations police 


Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the USSR and 
the United States to serve on the nine-member 
Credentials Committee. 

Finally, the Assembly elected the chairmen of its 
seven main committees, as follows: First (Political and 
Security) Committee—Miguel Rafael Urquia (El Sal- 
vador). Special Political Committee—Mihai Magheru 
(Romania). Second (Economic and Financial) Com- 
mittee—Toru Hagiwara (Japan). Third (Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural) Committee—Mrs. Lina P. 
Tsaldaris (Greece). Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
—Frederick H. Boland (Ireland). Fifth (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) Committee—Sir Claude Corea 
(Ceylon). Sixth (Legal) Committee—Jorge Castaneda 
(Mexico). On the following day the Assembly’s Gen- 
eral (Steering) Committee began consideration of the 
seventy-three item provisional agenda (see page below.) 
An additional question to the supplementary list of 
items had been added shortly before the opening of the 
session. This was a proposal by the USSR calling for 
the discontinuance of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
tests. 

On September 18, in plenary session, the AssembIir 
opened its general debate. 


Crowded Agenda 


force which could be utilized in sudden crises arising 
anywhere in the world. In this regard, the Assembly 
will examine a report to be submitted by the Secretary- 
General, giving a “summary study” of the experience 
derived from establishment and operation of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East. 

On September 15, the day before the Assembly con- 
vened, the delegation of the Soviet Union submitted the 
question of the discontinuance of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons tests for inclusion in the agenda. Describing 
this as “an item of an important and urgent character,” 
the USSR, in an explanatory memorandum, stated: 
“The consideration and positive solution of this prob- 
lem by the General Assembly would have a salutary 
effect on the entire international atmosphere, would 
constitute the first important step towards the complete 
prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, and 
would create favorable conditions for the solution of 
other important disarmament problems. The Soviet 
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Dr. Mohammed Ahmed Mahgoub, Foreign Minister of 
the Sudan (left), who was also a candidate for the 
presidency, congratulates Dr. Malik on his election. 


Government considers that the question of the discon- 
tinuance of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests should 
be separated from the general disarmament program 
and resolved independently and at once, and that it 
should not be linked with other disarmament problems 
on which substantial differences exist among the states. 
Such an approach to the solution of this problem is the 


one which corresponds to the interests of peace.” 


Middle East 


Of paramount concern in the political sphere will be 
the continuing problems of the Middle East. Under the 
mandate given him by the Assembly’s emergency spe- 
cial session in August, the Secretary-General will report 
on his recent visit to the region and on the arrange- 
ments made in his consultations with the governments 
concerned. 

The Assembly’s consideration of the Middle East 
situation will also take in such questions as the United 
Nations Emergency Force and the Palestine refugee 
problem. 

In reviewing this latter aspect of the Middle East 
situation, the Assembly’s Special Political Committee 
will consider the annual report of the director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), recounting the 


agency’s continued efforts to provide a new way of life 


for the homeless thousands in this area. Created in 
1949, the agency has the formidable task of helping 
more than 900,000 Palestinian refugees, scattered over 
wide areas in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and the Gaza 
Strip. Last year the Assembly drew the attention of 
governments to “the critical financial position” of the 
agency and urged them “to consider to what extent they 
can contribute or increase their contributions in order 
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that the agency may carry out its budgeted relief and 
rehabilitation programs and that cuts in services may 
be avoided.” The Secretary-General was requested to 
make “special efforts,” as a matter of urgent concern, 
to secure the additional financial assistance needed to 
meet the agency’s budgets and to provide adequate 
working capital. 

Special efforts have been made by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in accordance with the Assembly’s request, to 
obtain the needed funds. The Secretary-General dis- 
closed, in his annual report, that it now appears that 
just enough funds may be forthcoming this year to save 
the basic relief program and keep the schools open. 


Disarmament 


While no formal negotiations on disarmament have 
taken place in the United Nations during the past year, 
this vital question, now closely allied to the preven- 
tion of surprise attacks by nuclear weapons, remains on 
the Assembly agenda. An indication of a new approach 
to one aspect of the problem was given by the Secre- 
tary-General in the introduction to his annual report to 
the Assembly. Mr. Hammarskjold referred to the 
Geneva meeting last summer of experts from eight 


Delegates cast their ballots for elec- 
tion of the Assembly President. 





countries—representing both sides—to study the tech- 
nical possibility of detecting violations of a possible 
agreement to suspend nuclear weapons tests. 

Ihe Secretary-General then stated: “As I have al- 
ready reported to the members, these experts reached 
agreed conclusions on what would be needed from the 
technical point of view. Thus, by isolating certain non- 
political, scientific elements from the politically con- 
troversial elements in the total problem of disarma- 
ment, the area of conflict has been somewhat reduced. 

“The Geneva agreement may contribute to a better 
atmosphere for consideration of the disarmament ques- 
tion. It may also indicate a way by which further prog- 
ress might be made in separating the political from the 
non-political elements, thus helping to reduce further 
the area of disagreement. The interest that has been 
shown in the suggestion for such technical studies in 
relation to security from surprise attack points in this 
direction. A similiar approach might also be valuable 
in relation to the problems of law involved in any sys- 
tem for internationally controlled disarmament.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold also noted the widespread public 
interest demonstrated in the disarmament problem, ob- 
serving: “There seems to be growing awareness every- 
where of the increasing dangers which the continuing 
race in armaments carries with it for the future of all. 
This growing awareness may find its reflection in the 
debates of the United Nations, were the General As- 
sembly to resume discussion of the question of disarma- 
ment under the item which I have found it right to 
propose for the forthcoming session, so as to maintain 
continuity of consideration in the Organization.” 


Algeria and Cyprus 


[The questions of Algeria and Cyprus, both over- 
shadowed by violence in recent years, will again come 
up for discussion, as will the situation in Hungary. 
All three of these political issues figure on the pro- 
visional agenda 

The Algerian question, first brought before the 
world forum three years ago, has been proposed for 
consideration by a group of twenty-four Asian-African 
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nations. In an explanatory memorandum these countries 
noted that despite the hopes entertained when last 
year’s Assembly resolution on Algeria was adopted, no 
progress has yet been made toward achievement of the 
purposes of the resolution. It may be recalled that the 
Assembly, in expressing concern over the Algerian 
situation, took note of the offer of good offices made 
by the King of Morocco and the President of 
Tunisia. The Assembly then expressed the wish that 
“in a spirit of effective cooperation, pourparlers will 
be entered into and other appropriate means utilized, 
with a view to a solution in conformity with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter.” 

The sponsoring delegations then added: “On the 
contrary, the hostilities in Algeria continue unabated, 
causing increasing suffering and loss of human life, and 
a solution in conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter is not in sight. In the past few 
months there have been dangerous indications that 
hostilities might spread even beyond the frontiers of 
Algeria, thus reflecting the deterioriation that has set 
in. In view of this situation and the absence of any 
concrete steps toward the implementation of the unani- 
mous resolution adopted at the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly, it is requested that the question of 
Algeria be included in the agenda of the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly.” 

It may be recalled that France’s position on the 
question of Algeria has always been that the issue lies 
Strictly within the realm of French domestic jurisdic- 
tion and that the General Assembly is not empowered 
to deal with the problem. On September 10, following 
a meeting of the French Cabinet, it was announced in 
Paris that the French delegation would not participate 


in any way in any Assembly debate on Algeria. 


Greece Renews Request 


The Cyprus issue was first brought before the As- 
sembly in 1954, when the Greek Government requested 
that the people of Cyprus “be allowed to express 
themselves on their future.” The Assembly at that time 
considered it inappropriate to adopt a resolution on 
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the question and decided not to consider the item 
further. Greece again requested inscription of the 
Cyprus question on the agenda in 1955. Acting upon 
a recommendation of the General Committee, the As- 
sembly—by 28 votes to 22, with 10 abstentions— 
decided not to include the item on the agenda. 

In 1956, Greece once more requested that the item 
be placed on the agenda. The Assembly—by 57 votes 
to none, with one abstention—then expressed “the 
earnest desire that a peaceful, democratic and just solu- 
tion will be found in accord with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations, and the 
hope that negotiations will be resumed and continued 
to this end.” 

Last year’s Assembly again took up the Cyprus ques- 
tion, at Greece’s request. But the resolution recom- 
mended by the First Committee, expressing “earnest 
hope that further negotiations and discussions will be 
undertaken in a spirit of cooperation with a view to 
having the right of self-determination applied in the 
case of the people of Cyprus,” failed to receive the 
necessary two-thirds majority in the plenary session of 
the Assembly. 

In presenting the Cyprus question for inclusion on 
the agenda at the current session the delegation of 
Greece maintained that the political, legal and moral 
background of the issue, as expounded in debate at the 
Assembly’s ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth sessions, 
remained unchanged. Greece stated in an explanatory 
memorandum that the isue was one of freedom and 
self-determination claimed by a population living in 
colonial bondage. It added: “This is a crystal clear 
issue which could not be confused in good faith. Yet, 
the quest of the Cyprians for the liberation of their 
island has, so far, been frustrated by the United King- 
dom. In spite of the considerable loss in life and prop- 
erty, in spite of the growing dangers to the peace and 
tranquility of this most sensitive area of the world, the 
British Government continues to deny to the Cyprians 
the exercise of their right to freedom and self-determi- 
nation.” 

In its renewed consideration of the Cyprus question, 
Assembly debate will no doubt turn on new British 
proposals, announced last June, which envisage a 
“partnership plan” for the island lasting seven years. 
Under the plan, Greece and Turkey are invited to co- 
operate in a joint effort to achieve peace, progress and 
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prosperity in the island and for this purpose will each 
be invited to appoint a representative to cooperate with 
the Governor of Cyprus. Any Cypriot may take Greek 
or Turkish nationality, in addition to his British na- 
tionality. The international status of the island would 
remain unchanged for seven years according to the 
British proposals. The constitutional arrangements 
would include representative bodies for each of 
the two communities and a Council responsible 
for over-all internal administration. The Council would 
be presided over by the Governor and include represen- 
tatives of the Greek and Turkish Governments and six 
elected Ministers, four being Greek Cypriots and two 
being Turkish Cypriots. External affairs, defence and 
internal security would be reserved to the Governor 
after consultation with the representatives of the Greek 
and Turkish Governments. 


Situation in Hungary 

rhe delegations of Australia and Uruguay have each 
proposed Assembly consideration of the “situation in 
Hungary.” In requesting inclusion of the item on the 
agenda, Australia noted that on July 14 last the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary 
had compiled a new report which Australia considered 
the Assembly would wish to examine. In that report 
(see the REviEW, August 1958) the Special Committee 
spoke of the executions of Pal Maleter, Imre Nagy and 
their companions as “examples of the continued policy 
of repression carried out at the present time in Hun- 
gary.” The report was transmitted to the governments 
of member states “for such purposes as might seem 
appropriate in relation to measures that may be taken 
by the General Assembly, or initiatives that may be 
undertaken by governments in this matter.” 

The delegation of Uruguay supported Australia’s 
request for inscription of the issue on the agenda. 
Outer Space 
The successful launching of earth satellites by the 
USSR and the United States as part of the program 
of the International Geophysical Year presented a vast 
new challenge to mankind. Outer space developments 
have also introduced questions of international concern 
and it is expected that the Assembly will devote con- 
siderable attention to these problems. We may recall 
that in a speech at Miami, Florida, last May, Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold expressed the hope that the 





initial steps toward the internationalization of outer 
space for peaceful and beneficial purposes would be 
taken at this session. 

Early in September the United States submitted the 
item “Program for International Cooperation in the 
Field of Outer Space” for inclusion on the provisional 
agenda. In requesting consideration of this as “an im- 
portant and urgent matter,” the United States delega- 
tion, in an explanatory memorandum, stated: “It is clear 
that the potentialities for good or evil that will arise 
from the exploration of outer space are enormous. The 
potential uses of outer space for destructive purposes 
are only too apparent. On the other hand, the po- 
tential uses of outer space for peaceful purposes 
in science and engineering, in medicine, in meteor- 
ology, in communications, in transportation, etc., can 
enrich the lives of all men. Urgent steps are there- 
fore needed to lay a solid basis for international co- 


operation in development of the peaceful uses of outer 
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space. Such steps can be taken while parallel efforts 
are being made to conclude meaningful agreements on 
the disarmament aspects of outer space.” 

Closely allied to the subject is another agenda item 
submitted by the Soviet Union as long ago as March 
15 last. This is a proposal on the question of the 
banning of the use of cosmic space for military pur- 
poses, the elimination of foreign bases on the territories 
of other countries and international cooperation in the 
study of cosmic space. 

In requesting inscription of the issue on the Assem- 
bly agenda, the USSR delegation stated: “Today the 
attention of mankind is riveted to the question of what 
use is to be made of the tremendous new achievements 
of science and engineering that have put the energy of 
the atomic nucleus at the service of mankind, and that 
have opened up new prospects for the study of cosmic 
space through the launching of artificial earth satellites, 
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which constitute an outstanding victory of hu- 
man knowledge over the mighty forces of nature. The 
fate of mankind depends to a considerable extent on 
whether these achievements of science and engineering 
will serve peaceful aims ensuring the greater well- 
being of all people or whether they will be used for 
further itensifying the arms race which may plunge the 
world into a destructive war in which the latest weapons 
of mass extermination will be used. 

“We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that today, 
when relations between states are characterized by 
suspicion and mistrust, when states have atomic and 
hydrogen weapons in their armament and when new, 
even more destructive types of these weapons are being 
evolved, the danger of such a war will constantly hang 
over mankind unless agreement is reached on outlaw- 
ing nuclear weapons and directing the latest achieve- 
ments of science and engineering toward peaceful uses 
for the good of mankind. 

“Achievement of such an agreement would eliminate 
the menace of another world war in which nuclear 
weapons would be used, and would open unlimited 
opportunities for the joint study and harnessing of the 
still unexplored forces of nature, which would promote 
even greater scientific and technological progress in all 
fields, including the study and utilization of cosmic 
space.” 


Economic Challenge 


In the economic field, where many challenging tasks 
still confront the United Nations, much interest will 
centre in the arrangements for the operation of the 
Special Fund established by the Assembly last year to 
provide sustained assistance “in fields essential to the 
integrated technical, economic and social development” 
of the world’s underdeveloped regions. 

To pave the way for the Fund’s operation the As- 
sembly asked a preparatory committee to define the 
administrative and operational machinery to be recom- 
mended for the Fund, and to define the basic fields of 
assistance which it should encompass. The committee 
was also asked to ascertain the extent to which gov- 
ernments would be willing to contribute to the Fund. 
In reporting to the Economic and Social Council, the 
preparatory committee recommended, among other 
things, that the Fund should concentrate on relatively 
large projects and avoid allocation of its resources 
over numerous small projects. The basic fields of 
assistance should be: resources, including the assess- 
ment and development of manpower; industry, includ- 
ing handicrafts and cottage industries; agriculture; trans- 
port and communications; building; health, education, 
Statistics and public administration. The preparatory 
committee considered that government control of the 
policies and operation of the Fund should be exercised 
by an eighteen-member governing council, which would 
have final authority for the approval of the projects 
recommended by a managing director. 

In addition, it is envisaged that there would be a 
consultative board composed of the Secretary-General, 
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the executive chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board and the president of the International Bank. At 
its recent session the Economic and Social Council 
unanimously concurred with the recommendations of the 
preparatory committee and appealed to all member 
states and the specialized agencies to give the greatest 
possible assistance to the Fund. It is expected that the 
Assembly will now make final recommendations for the 
operation of the Fund. 

One of the brightest chapters in United Nations 
activities concerns the technical assistance program. 
Reports to the Assembly tell of an encouraging year’s 
operation. In 1957 the expanded program’s expendi- 
tures reached a level of $31.5 million—one million more 
than ever before. A total of 2,513 experts were at work 
in different countries—or seven per cent more than 
ever before. During the past year thirty-five countries 
increased their contributions. Many new projects were 
launched, including the development of the water re- 
sources of the Lower Mekong Basin. 

The Economic and Social Council has expressed 
the hope that the expanded program in 1959 will 
run at a moderately higher level than for the current 
year. The Assembly was asked to encourage govern- 
ments to contribute to the program in amounts pro- 
viding for gradual expansion. The Assembly will also 
consider the allocation of funds under the expanded 
program. 

Many other economic problems will be assayed by 
the Assembly’s Second Committee when it considers 
the annual report of the Economic and Social Council, 
covering its work from August 1957 to July 1958. 


Social Issues 


In the social and humanitarian field the Assembly 
will again take up a number of issues which have figured 
on its agenda for several years. For example, in 1955 
the Assembly began an article-by-article discussion, 
with a view to producing final drafts, of the Interna- 
tional Covenants on Human Rights. These two cove- 
nants (on economic, social and cultural rights and on 
civil and political rights) have been before various 
United Nations bodies since 1947. They touch on 
almost every aspect of the individual’s life in present- 
day society. So far, the Assembly’s Third Committee 
has drafted final texts of the preamble and article | 
(dealing with the right of peoples to self-determination ) 
for inclusion in both draft covenants. It has also com- 
pleted its work on all of the substantive articles of the 
covenant on economic, social and cultural rights. These 
include articles dealing with such rights as the right 
to work, the right to just and favorable conditions 
of work, trade union rights, social security, the right 
to adequate food, clothing, housing and standard of 
living, the right to health and the right to education. 
Last year the Committee studied only one article of 
the covenant on civil and political rights—dealing with 
the right to life. It will now continue its consideration 
of the other articles. 

At its tenth session in 1955 the Assembly established 
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a program of advisory services in human rights, under 
which the Secretary-General is authorized to provide, 
at the request of governments, assistance in human 
rights problems through advisory services of experts, 
fellowships and scholarships, and seminars. So far the 
emphasis has been on the holding of regional seminars, 
three of which have been organized—two in the region 
of Asia and the Far East and one in Latin America. 
At its last session, the Economic and Social Council 
reviewed the program of advisory services, approving 
a plan presented by the Secretary-General for holding 
three seminars in 1959. The Assembly will consider 
the program in the light of the discussions in the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The draft Convention on Freedom of Information, 
which spells out the obligation of contracting states to 
guarantee the freedom (subject to certain limitations) 
to seek, receive and impart information and opinion 
regardless of frontiers is once again on the agenda. 
This draft convention was originally prepared in 1948 
at a special conference on freedom of information in 
Geneva, and has since been discussed inconclusively in 
various United Nations bodies. Last year the Assembly 
asked the Secretary-General to consult governments 
as to their views on the text of the convention and on 
the action which the Assembly should take. The Assem- 
bly will have before it a report on this consultation. 

Also on the Assembly’s agenda is consideration of 
various proposals concerning the right of peoples to 
self-determination. 


Dependent Peoples 


Another important group of agenda questions con- 
cerns the progress and aspirations of the millions of 
people living in dependent territories, scattered over 
wide areas of the world from Africa to the islands of 
the Pacific and Southeast Asia. Some nineteen million 
of these people live in United Nations trust territories 
whose advance toward the Charter’s goal of self- 
government or independence will be reviewed by the 
Assembly’s Fourth Committee during its annual ap- 
praisal of the Trusteeship Council’s report. 

The rapid strides made in recent years by many of 
these “wards” of the United Nations toward complete 
autonomy was reflected in the Secretary-General’s an- 
nual report, which noted that five of the ten trust 
areas are now approaching a stage of advancement 
“calling for important decisions to be made with more 
or less direct bearing on their future status.”’ The terri- 
tories in question are Italian-administered Somaliland, 
Togoland under French administration, the two Cam- 
eroons under British and French administration re- 
spectively, and New Zealand-administered Western 
Samoa. All these little-known lands are now nearing 
the threshold of self-determination and the Assembly 
will learn of measures planned for their future politi- 
cal destiny. 

The Trusteeship Council’s report, covering the work 
of its twenty-first and twenty-second sessions, also 
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surveys progress in the five other territories under 
trusteeship, as well as various other issues involving 
the operation of the Trusteeship System as a whole. 


In addition to trusteeship affairs, the Fourth Com- 
mittee will also survey the latest developments in other 
dependent areas, on the basis of the information trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e of the Charter, dealing with 
economic, social and educational conditions in those 
areas. A further indication of the steady evolution of 
dependent peoples is the fact that during 1957 informa- 
tion under Article 73 e was transmitted on fifty-five 
territories, as compared with a total of fifty-eight in 
the previous year. During this period, it may be 
recalled, Ghana (formerly the Gold Coast) and the 
Federation of Malaya attained their independence. A 
number of other non-self-governing lands, such as 
Nigeria, are expected to reach full statehood in the 


next few years. 


At its ninth session last May, the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Non-Self-Governing Territories completed 
another cycle of discussions on economic, social and 
educational conditions in the territories and its obser- 
vations and conclusions will now be studied. The four- 
teen-member committee compiled a_ special study 
dealing with specific aspects of social progress in the 
dependencies. This study deals with such problems as 
housing, community development, urbanization, juven- 
ile delinquency, family welfare, labor relations, public 
health and nutrition, demographic trends and race rela- 
tions in the non-self-governing territories. 


South West Africa 


New efforts toward a settlement of the long-standing 
question of South West Africa will again come up for 
discussion. Reports by two committees dealing with the 
status of South West Africa, the only remaining man- 
dated territory which has not attained independence or 
been placed under trusteeship, have been submitted for 
the Assembly’s consideration. Of particular interest will 
be the report of the Good Offices Committee, estab- 
lished by the Assembly last year to discuss with the 
Union Government “a basis for an agreement which 
would continue to accord the territory of South West 
Africa an international status.””’ The Committee’s re- 
port, reviewing talks held with representatives of the 
Union Government last summer, was issued on Sep- 
tember | (see page 44) 

Another report to be considered will be that of the 
Committee on South West Africa, which was estab- 
lished in 1953 after attempts to reach an agreement with 
the Union Government on some form of United Na- 
tions supervision over South West Africa had failed. 
lhe Committee's latest report is again based on docu- 
mentation compiled by the Secretariat. In reviewing 
conditions in South West Africa, the Committee re- 


affirmed a conclusion reached in earlier reports to the 


Assembly that existing conditions in the territory and 
the trend of the administration represent a situation not 
in accord with the mandate system, the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the opinions of the International Court of 
Justice and the resolutions of the General Assembly. 


Legal Matters 


In the legal field the Assembly will note the success 
of the United Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, held in Geneva last spring. Several unresolved 
issues remain in this sphere, however, and a resolution 
endorsed by the conference, asking the Assembly to 
study the advisability of convening a second conference 
on the law of the sea, will now be considered. Another 
resolution adopted by the Geneva conference asks the 
Assembly to arrange for a study of the juridical regime 
of historic waters, including historic bays. The results 
of such a study would then be communicated to all 
member states. The Assembly’s Legal Committee will 
also consider the report of the International Law Com- 
mission, reviewing the work of its tenth session last 
April-July. 


Budgetary Questions 


Various tasks of a “housekeeping” nature, which 
annually come before the Assembly’s Fifth (Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary) Committee, complete the pro- 
visional agenda. These tasks include the important 
question of setting budget appropriations for United 
Nations activities during the coming year and of fixing 
the amounts to be paid by member states as their 
annual membership contributions. An estimated gross 
budget of $59,006,170 for 1959 has been submitted 
by the Secretary-General. This figure is $2,163,530 
higher than the approved gross budget for 1958 of 
$56,842,640. Income to offset 1959 expenditures is 
estimated at $11,353,880, as compared with the 1958 
income figure of $10,399,790. The Assembly’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions has submitted a report recommending an 
over-all reduction of $521,670 in the 1959 estimates. 
[he nine-member committee recommended that staff 
costs be cut and, in particular, that the additional 
posts recommended by the Secretary-General be elim- 
inated. Other reductions recommended by the com- 
mittee, amounting to some $132,000, would be made 
in utilities, air freight, printing and equipment. 

Various other matters in the “housekeeping” sphere 
will include reports on personnel questions, the control 
and limitation of United Nations documentation and 
the problem of finding suitable accommodation for the 
United Nations International School and for delegation 


office facilities. 


The Assembly is expected to end its session by 
about December 12. 
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Towards the Goals of the Charter 


Recent Developments Reviewed in the Introduction: 
to the Secretary-General’s Thirteenth Annual Report 


AS an instrument for reconciliation and for world- 

wide cooperation, the United Nations represents 
a necessary addition to the traditional methods of 
diplomacy as exercised on a bilateral or regional basis. 
In using this new instrument we can learn from our 
failures as well as from our successes. Only by realistic 
evaluation of past experiences and by patient, consistent 
and imaginative exploration of the possibilities that the 
Organization offers, can we hope to develop it to its 
full capacity, thereby improving the prospects for mak- 
ing solid progress towards the goals of the Charter. 

The past year may seem to have been characterized 
by a lack of progress, or even by set-backs, in some 
fields of central interest to the United Nations. Thus, 
the negotiations on disarmament which had been carried 
on in previous years were interrupted. In the spring 
new difficulties arose in the Middle East. However, it 
is unwise to judge the course of development in too 
short a perspective. The essence of political change 
may not be immediately apparent in the public record 
of day-to-day events. 

In the present situation of readjustment it is partic- 
ularly difficult to arrive at a balanced picture of the 
extent of the Organization’s influence in support of the 
goals of the Charter. Here, I shall therefore limit my- 
self to a few brief observations drawing attention to 
some aspects of recent developments which should be 
taken into account when passing judgment on the 
course of events since the opening of the twelfth session 
of the General Assembly. 


Disarmament 

It is true that in the field of such importance as 
disarmament new and serious difficulties arose which 
prevented pursuing the work in forms which the mem- 
ber governments had followed in past years. That, 
however, is not the full story. Efforts have now been 
made to approach one aspect of the problem from a 
new angle, and these have yielded some first results of 
an encouraging nature. 

I refer to the meeting this summer at the United 
Nations European Office in Geneva of experts drawn 
from eight countries, representing both sides, to study 
the technical possibility of detecting violations of a 
possible agreement to suspend nuclear weapons tests. 
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As I have already reported to the members, these 
experts reached agreed conclusions on what would be 
needed from the technical point of view. Thus, by 
isolating certain non-political, scientific elements from 
the politically controversial elements in the total prob- 
lem of disarmament, the area of conflict has been 
somewhat reduced. 

The Geneva agreement may contribute to a better 
atmosphere for consideration of the disarmament ques- 
tion. It may also indicate a way by which further 
progress might be made in separating the political from 
the non-political elements, thus helping to reduce 
further the area of disagreement. The interest that has 
been shown in the suggestion for such technical studies 
in relation to security from surprise attack points in 
this direction. A similar approach might also be 
valuable in relation to the problems of law involved in 
any system for internationally controlled disarmament. 

Thus, it may be worth considering whether those 
elements of the problem lending themselves to objective 
study by experts in science and technology, in military 
experience, and in law might not be singled out for 
separate treatment — despite their interrelationship — 
in a manner similar to that recently tried at Geneva. 
Certainly such an approach would not in itself bring 
about disarmament, but it might help to improve the 
atmosphere and clarify many of the problems involved. 
thus preparing the ground for a time more politically 
propitious than the present seems to be for a general 
disarmament agreement. 

With the successful conclusion of the technical talks 
at Geneva, all the present atomic powers have now 
taken initiatives in the direction of a suspension of 
further weapons tests. These moves must also be wel- 
comed as contributions to a more encouraging frame- 
work for a new approach to the disarmament problem. 
It is the duty of the United Nations to respond by 
intensified efforts, so as to make the gains which may 
be derived from such initiatives lastin 


g 
g gains. 

The approaches to which I have referred are, of 
course, marginal approaches to the central problem. 
Although there have been no formal disarmament 
negotiations in the United Nations during the past year, 
public interest in and debate on the problem has con- 
tinued throughout the world. There seems to be growing 
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awareness everywhere of the increasing dangers which 
the continuing race in armaments carries with it for the 
future of all. This growing awareness may find its 
reflection in the debates of the United Nations, were 
the General Assembly to resume discussion of the 
question of disarmament under the item which I have 
found it right to propose for the forthcoming session, 
sO aS to maintain continuity of consideration in the 
Organization. 


The Middle East 


In the Middle East, problems and trends which have 
been present in the situation for years continue to be 
evident. In the period covered by this report, the United 
Nations has been called upon by member governments 
to assist in resolving conflicts in the area with wide 
international repercussions. The Organization has shown 


by its response its possibilities as an instrument for 


lessening tension and for reconciliation. It has served 
as a framework for fruitful contacts among the govern- 
ments concerned and, in the United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon, it has been able to organize an 
activity which, like the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization and the United Nations Emergency 
Force before it, has had a calming influence on the 
local situation 

Under the mandate given to the Secretary-General 
by the third emergency special session of the General 
Assembly, I shall report later to the Assembly on my 
visit to the region and on the arrangements made in 
consultation with the governments concerned. In this 
report I shall limit myself to noting the value and the 
significance of the efforts during the emergency session 
which led to an agreement by all the Arab states on a 
constructive resolution and to its unanimous adoption. 
Such a development shows how influences in a positive 
direction can make themselves felt through the United 
Nations in the face of events that, taken by themselves, 
would be deeply disturbing. The unanimity established 
among the Arab states, when strengthened by further 
collaboration among these states, should help in ironing 
out those conflicts which have limited the extent to 
which it has been possible, so far, to arrive at construc- 
tive expressions, for example, in the economic field, of 
the vital role which the Arab world can play in the 
international community. A continued development 
along these lines should lead, step by step, to further 
progress through joint action. 


Atomic Energy 

Three years ago the first United Nations International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy met 
in Geneva. Before the General Assembly convenes for 
its thirteenth session, a second conference of similar 
character and scope will have been held. I shall report 
later on the results of this conference. For the present, 
it may be noted that the character of the papers sub- 
mitted indicates that it will mark another important 
step on the road towards full international cooperation 
in the science, technology and economic applications of 
a source of energy which can have revolutionary effects, 


for good or for ill, upon the future of humanity. 

The members also have before them the report of 
the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation presenting the results of its three 
years of study of the problem. Here again, scientists 
from all regions of the world have worked constructively 
together in spite of political differences to produce the 
most comprehensive and authoritative single contribu- 
tion to knowledge in this field that has been made up 
to the present. After consulting with the scientific com- 
mittee as to its future, in accordance with the request 
of the General Assembly at its twelfth session, I have 
recommended to the thirteenth session that the com- 
mittee be continued for an indefinite period of time and 
that the scope of its work be broadened in several 
respects. 


United Nations Emergency Force Study 


The debate during the emergency special session of 
the General Assembly reflected a growing interest in 
some kind of a stand-by United Nations force. As the 
members know, I shall place before the thirteenth 
session a summary study of the experience derived from 
the establishment and operation of the United Nations 
Emergency Force which I hope will prove useful to 
any consideration that may ensue of the feasibility of 
stand-by arrangements for a United Nations force. It 
should, of course, be clear that any such force, unless 
it were to be called into being by the Security Council 
under Chapter VII of the Charter, must constitutionally 
be a non-fighting force, operating on the territories of 
the countries concerned only with their consent and 
utilized only after a decision of the Security Council or 
the General Assembly, regarding a specific case, for 
those clearly international purposes relating to the 
pacific settlement of disputes which are authorized by 
the Charter. UNEF has shown that such a force can, in 
certain circumstances, make an important contribution 
to the preservation of international peace. 

It may also be useful in this introduction to my 
annual report to refer to certain other aspects of the 
work of the United Nations during the past year. 


The Suez Canal 


Members will recall that my annual report last year 
noted as still pending at that time some questions aris- 
ing from the dispute over the regime of the Suez Canal 
following nationalization and that the Secretary-General 
was continuing his efforts through informal contacts 
with the parties. Since then, as the members know, a 
final agreement on compensation has been reached be- 
tween the Government of the United Arab Republic 
and the stockholders of the old Suez company. Repre- 
sentatives of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development participated in the negotiations as 
impartial technical and financial experts. 

Arrangements have also been completed and reported 
to the members for the repayment of advances made 
by certain member states to the United Nations to meet 
the cost of clearing the Suez Canal. Collection of the 
three per cent surcharge on canal tolls, as previously 
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approved in principle by the General Assembly, will 
start on September 15, and it is hoped that the ex- 
penditure on clearance of the canal will be recovered 
by this means within about three years. 


Progress in the Trust Territories 


Through the International Trusteeship System the 
United Nations is most directly and systematically 
associated with the movement of dependent peoples 
towards self-government or independence. Progress 
towards the attainment of the objectives laid down in 
the Charter for the Trusteeship System has during the 
past year gained considerable momentum. 

More than seven million people in five widely scat- 
tered territories of Africa and the Pacific can now 
look forward with confidence to their early emergence 
from trusteeship, and with confidence also that the new 
political status to be assumed by them will have been 
freely chosen by themselves under conditions deter- 
mined by the United Nations. 

In West Africa, an entirely new political situation 
has been created in Togoland under French adminis- 
tration as a result of elections held in April under 
United Nations supervision and, for the first time, by 
universal adult suffrage. It is now open to the new 
Government to formulate, in consultation with France, 
proposals for the early attainment of self-government 
or independence. 

In the Cameroons under British administration, the 
prospect of Nigeria becoming independent as early as 
1960 has led the administering authority to invite the 
United Nations to begin considering how the popula- 
tion should be asked to express itself as to the future, 
and a visiting mission to be sent by the Trusteeship 
Council late this year has been requested to make a 
particular study of the matter. It will also find, in the 
Cameroons under French administration, another trust 
territory where the development of self-government is 
far advanced. 

In the Pacific, a separate mission is to be sent in 
1959 to Western Samoa to consider particularly the 
steps to be taken after full cabinet government is 
achieved there in 1960. 

Somaliland under Italian administration is assured 
of securing, by the end of 1960, the independence 
guaranteed to it ten years previously by the General 
Assembly. It faces the last two years of trusteeship, 
however, with two major problems—the question of 
the border with Ethiopia and that of its future eco- 
nomic and financial position—still unresolved. It is my 
hope that attention can be particularly concentrated in 
this intervening period on reducing these problems to 
a minimum. 


International Law 
The principal development in the field of interna- 
tional law during the past year was the United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea, held in Geneva from 


February 24 to April 27 this year, and attended by 
representatives of eighty-six states. This conference suc- 
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ceeded in establishing the texts of four conventions, an 
optional protocol for the compulsory settlement of 
disputes, and nine resolutions. The formulation of the 
rules contained in the conventions is a tribute to the 
spirit of cooperation shown by the states represented 
there, for these rules embody not only the codification 
of a great deal of established practice, but also establish 
a legal regime for the regulation of relatively new 
problems such as the continental shelf and the conser- 
vation of fishery resources. 

Admittedly, the questions still unsettled in this field 
cannot be ignored; especially such questions as the 
breadth of the territorial sea. The Assembly has before 
it at this session the resolution of the conference in- 
viting it to consider the advisability of convening a 
second conference for further consideration of these 
unresolved questions. Whatever action the Assembly 
may decide to take in this respect, the successes of 
the United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea 
in other respects demonstrate that progress can be 
made in the codification and progressive development 
of international law even in the present political atmos- 
phere in international life. It also underlines the con- 
structive role which the International Law Commission 
can play within the Organization. 

The beginning of space exploration as part of the 
program of the International Geophysical Year has 
created a new challenge to the development of inter- 
national law, just as the ballistic missiles which pass 
through outer space have created a further challenge 
to the disarmament effort. 

The matter is on the agenda of the forthcoming 
General Assembly. I hope that it will be possible to 
move ahead towards agreement on a basic rule that 
outer space, and the celestial bodies therein, are not 
considered as capable of appropriation by any state, 
and an assertion of the overriding interest of the com- 
munity of nations in the peaceful and beneficial use 
of outer space. Such steps would help to provide a 
basis for the future development, in international co- 
operation, of the use of outer space for the benefit 
of all. 


Economic Stability and Growth 


Though we live in an era of unprecedented gains 
in material well-being, most of mankind is yet con- 
demned to a life of extreme poverty. The task of 
ameliorating the conditions of life in underdeveloped 
countries demands a sense of urgency which, I believe, 
the nations of the world have not yet sufficiently 
realized. 


The world’s potential capacity for promoting social 
and economic welfare is far from having been fully 
exploited. It is unfortunately true that the volume 
of resources which is absorbed each year in military 
uses considerably exceeds the total resources available 
for economic development in all the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Were 
the possibilities of an advance in the direction of dis- 
armament to be translated into actuality, the oppor- 
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tunities for raising the levels of living of both the 
advanced and the underdeveloped countries would 
be vastly improved. 

The economic growth of the postwar period has been 
accompanied by considerable imbalance. From all 
points of view—human, political and economic—the 
most important manifestation of this imbalance is the 
much slower advance in per capita national income and 
consumption in the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries, where the need for more rapid progress in over- 
coming the heritage of mass poverty is so apparent. 
Expansion of productive capacity, so vital for economic 
growth, has been limited by rates of saving that are 
inadequate to finance needed investment without infla- 
tion and balance-of-payments difficulties. In addition, 
a large part of annual savings is not available to raise 
per capita national income, because it is absorbed 
instead in providing for an increasingly rapid growth 
in population. Such economic development as_ has 
been achieved has contributed little towards diversi- 
fication of the economies of underdeveloped countries, 
with the result that they continue to be unduly depen- 
dent upon the fortunes, or misfortunes, in a handful 
of commodities. 

Judging from the experience to date, diversification 
of the economic structure of underdeveloped countries 
is bound to be a slow, long-term process. The de- 
pendence of underdeveloped countries on a few key 
commodities has generally remained as great in recent 


years as in the prewar period. This fact alone high- 


lights the need for effective action to cope with the 
harmful instability in world commodity markets. The 
problem of fluctuating commodity prices, as I have 
had occasion to note in the past, is with us not only 
during recessions. Even in periods of general economic 
prosperity, relatively small changes in demand in indus- 
trial countries may have profound repercussions upon 
the economic well-being of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Progress to date in dealing with commodity problems 
has been extremely limited in relation to needs, but 
it is to be hoped that the pace will quicken in the 
near future. In addition to the international agreements 
in effect on wheat, sugar and tin, an agreement on olive 
oil will shortly receive the signatures necessary to bring 
it into force. I am also convening an intergovernmental 
meeting to consider problems arising in international 
trade in copper, and another on trade in lead and 
zinc. Another hopeful development is the recent de- 
cision of the Economic and Social Council to reconsti- 
tute the Commission on International Commodity 
Trade with the inclusion in its membership of the 
world’s largest trading countries. This action gives 
expression to the long-felt need of establishing within 
the United Nations a central forum for discussion of 
commodity problems and for strengthening interna- 
tional cooperation in an area of strategic importance 
to economic development. 

I have already referred to the problem of inflation 
associated with economic development of many under- 


developed countries. In recent years, this problem has 
taken on considerable importance in industrial coun- 
tries as we.l. The World Economic Survey, 1957, which 
examined the world-wide problem of postwar infla- 
tion, observed that inflation is not solely a question of 
balance between aggregate demand and productive 
capacity, but that it depends also upon demand pres- 
sures in particular sectors of the economy and especially 
upon the pressures of competing groups for higher 
earnings. Countries have thus been faced with an 
urgent need to formulate policies for securing price 
stability which will promote rather than retard eco- 
nomic growth. In this context, the lack of coordination 
of national policies—to which I have referred in the 
past—carries dangers for the international economy. 
When anti-inflationary policies are pursued by countries 
that are gaining foreign exchange reserves as well as 
by those that are losing them, a deflationary bias may 
be introduced into the world economy. 

In the past year, the threat of a spreading industrial 
recession has aggravated the problem of economic in- 
stability. Though diminishing in intensity in the last 
few months, the recession remains a challenge to the 
full employment policy to which all member countries 
are pledged by the Charter. The primary responsibility 
for anti-recessionary policy must, of course, rest with 
national governments. However, I welcome the general 
recognition—and particularly that of the large indus- 
trial countries—of the need to shape these policies in 
the light not only of national economic interests, but 
also of international responsibilities. 


Expanding the Scope of International Aid 

While the sum of all programs of technical assis- 
tance and financial investment for economic develop- 
ment has fallen far short of the need, a much 
larger share of the total resources so far made avail- 
able has been channeled through bilateral programs 
than through multilateral programs. With the decision 
to establish a separate Special Fund, the member 
governments have taken the first major step in many 
years towards a significant expansion of the multilateral 
programs of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Without in any way detracting from the value 
of bilateral and regional programs in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, I hope that the establishment of the United 
Nations Special Fund reflects a growing recognition 
of the fact that the multilateral approach through the 
United Nations can often serve to free economic devel- 
opment programs from political tensions and compli- 
cations which may be a handicap to bilateral aid 
programs, thus also helping to improve the general 
international atmosphere. 

Recent months have also witnessed other signs of 
a growing awareness of the need to expand the re- 
sources and scope of international programs for finan- 
cial aid. I am pleased to note in this connection that 
it has been decided to propose that consideration be 
given at the New Delhi meetings next October of the 
International Monetary Fund and the International 
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Bank for Reconstruction and Development to the 
advisability of several measures for strengthening inter- 
national liquidity to help tide countries over difficulties 
in their balances of payments and for expanding the 
scale of international investment for economic develop- 
ment. 


Technical Assistance 


Even without taking into account the perspectives 
offered for the future by the Special Fund, it has on 
the whole been an encouraging year as regards the 
technical assistance activities of the United Nations 
family. Once again, the expanded program reached a 
new record level, and a further improvement was also 
evident in the quality of the program as well as its 
operation. Nevertheless, the resources of the program 
continue to fall short of the expressed needs of gov- 
ernments, particularly because these needs are rising 
from year to year. 

There was a further modest shift in the geographical 
distribution of available resources, which, to some ex- 
tent, helped in meeting the requirements of countries 
which had recently achieved their independence. For 
example, there was an appreciable increase in the 
assistance rendered to Ghana, the Federation of Ma- 
laya, Morocco, the Sudan and Tunisia, where important 
projects were started. 

Among other new projects initiated during the year 
under the expanded program, mention should be made 
of the plan for developing the water resources of the 
Lower Mekong Basin, to which reference is also made 
elsewhere, and of the work undertaken in Iran on the 
control of narcotics and the introduction of new crops 
to replace opium cultivation. So long as there is no 
appreciable increase in available resources, however, 
only a limited number of new projects can be under- 
taken in any year, since a large part of the resources 
must be devoted to projects that extend over more 
than one year. 

For the second successive year, the Technical Assis- 
tance Board undertook an evaluation of the work 
carried out under the expanded program. This was 
based primarily on the views of recipient governments 
as ascertained through the resident representatives and, 
in general, it brought forth evidence of a reassuring 
trend in the operation of the program. In particular, 
it indicated that progress was being made by recipient 
governments in establishing or strengthening technical 
assistance coordination units as well as in achieving 
a more direct relationship between requests for tech- 
nical assistance and national development plans where 
these exist. 


An International Administrative Service 


In connection with the technical assistance programs, 
members of the Assembly will be aware that in the last 
two or three years I have given special attention to 
the requests that have been received from governments 
for assistance of an operational or executive, as distinct 
from a purely advisory, character. Many of the newly 
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independent countries, in particular, need more trained 
administrators if they are to carry out their develop- 
ment programs. It will take years to train a sufficiently 
large class of civil servants from their own people. In 
the meantime the main outside sources from which 
they can draw trained manpower for administrative 
service are the industrially advanced countries. 

It was against this background that my suggestions 
for the gradual development of an international admin- 
istrative service were first put forward. Under this plan 
the United Nations would recruit persons qualified to 
undertake operational or executive responsibilities, but 
they would then serve as seconded members of the 
national administrations of the countries requesting 
them, in much the same way—but in reverse—as na- 
tional civil servants are seconded for service for a 
period of years to the international civil service of the 
United Nations. 

I am glad that the Economic and Social Council has 
now recommended that the General Assembly approve, 
and provide for, the initiation of at least a limited and 
experimental program designed to assist governments 
in this field. I shall submit to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Assembly definite proposals which will be 
in accord with the recommendations of the Council. 
I hope that the Assembly will support this effort to 
meet the evident needs of those governments requesting 
aid of this character. 


The Regional Commissions 


The establishment of the new United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa is an important step 
forward and a recognition of the growing importance 
of regional cooperation in economic and social de- 
velopment programs for the peoples of Africa. 

Almost from the very outset of the life of the United 
Nations, the Economic and Social Council had begun 
the creation of regional commissions, starting with 
Europe and Asia and the Far East and later adding 
Latin America. The expansion of the regional com- 
missions’ system is clearly related to a trend that has 
made itself felt in our work. Within the framework of 
the policies of the United Nations, the commissions 
provide a means whereby regional groupings of mem- 
bers may jointly develop their own policies and take 
practical action for economic development, comple- 
menting the work of the global organs that deal with 
these subjects. By promoting concerted intergovern- 
mental action and a continuous exchange of experience 
on common problems, the commissions have rendered 
services that have become increasingly appreciated by 
the participating governments and have reinforced the 
technical assistance that the Organization has been 
able to lend to underdeveloped countries. 

Notable advances have been made by the regional 
commissions in a number of important fields. In my 
last report I referred to the role played by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East in plans 
for developing the Lower Mekong Basin. Great strides 
have been made since then by ECAFE in furthering 





these plans, and funds have been made available from 
various sources to carry out the next stages of the 
work. The Economic Commission for Latin America 
reached an important stage in its Central American 
integration program when recently the representatives 
of five Central American countries signed a treaty on 
multilateral free trade and economic integration. This 
treaty, when ratified, together with a number of other 
agreements that were adopted, will bring the scheme 
for the economic integration of the countries con- 
cerned very much closer to reality. The Economic 
Commission for Europe has continued to fulfil its task 
of supporting and seeking to widen economic coopera- 
tion in Europe as a whole and recently also made a 
start in approaching the problem of energy on an 
integrated basis. 

The new Economic Commission for Africa, whose 
tasks are important and difficult, will meet for the first 
time later this year in Addis Ababa, the site of its 
headquarters. This commission will, it is hoped, help 
all concerned to cope with the economic and social 
problems of a continent which includes the most under- 
developed areas of the world and help to pave the way 
to economic cooperation and concerted governmental 
action, so far almost untried in this continent. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency 


The maintenance of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency program of aid to the Palestine refugee 
population is an obligation of humanity placed upon 
the member governments and the world organization. 
It is also an essential precondition for all efforts to 
move towards a relatively calmer political atmosphere 
in the area. 

As the member governments know, the agency was 
faced at the beginning of this year with a financial 
crisis resulting from lack of sufficient contributions so 
severe that it threatened to force the agency to abandon 
all its rehabilitation projects, to close the schools for 
children in the refugee camps and even to cut the basic 
relief program for subsistence below the present level 
of seven cents per day per person. Following special 
efforts by the Secretary-General, the Director of UNRWA 
and the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds, it now appears that just enough funds may be 
forthcoming this year to save the basic relief program 
and keep the schools open. This points to the necessity 
for further increases in the size and number of con- 
tributions from member governments in order to pro- 
vide UNRWA with the minimum financial basis it must 
have to carry on its work. 


Human Rights 


It was ten years ago, on December 10, 1948, that 
the General Assembly adopted the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and proclaimed it as “a common 


standard of achievement for all peoples and all na- 
tions.” In these ten years the Declaration has acquired 
an authority of growing importance. A living document, 
it has had a considerable impact, and its influence is 
reflected not only in the work of the United Nations 
itself but in international treaties and national legisla- 
tion. It is appropriate, therefore, that the Economic 
and Social Council should have recommended to the 
General Assembly that it devote a special meeting to 
the observance of the tenth anniversary of the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration, and that this special 
meeting be held on December 10, 1958. 

Last year I referred to certain developments within 
the program for the promotion of human rights. One 
aspect of this program, the organization of regional 
seminars, has been particularly successful and, bearing 
in mind the endorsement of the Economic and Social 
Council, | am recommending that more of these sem- 
inars be organized. It may be useful if I repeat here 
my basic understanding regarding the purpose of these 
seminars. As I stated in a speech before the Human 
Rights Commission in 1956, the purpose is to give 
governments an opportunity to exchange their ideas 
and experience. The seminars bring together key people 
for short periods of time to stimulate their thinking and 
through their leadership to encourage greater awareness 
in matters relating to human rights. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


Assistance from the United Nations Children’s Fund 
in 1957 reached forty-eight million beneficiaries, or 
about one out of every dozen needy children in the 
world. 

The giving, receiving and self-help aspects of the 
work of UNICEF provide a natural opportunity to de- 
velop a sense of participation and of unity among all 
peoples of the world. In 1957, programs with the 
objective of improving the health and welfare of chil- 
dren went forward in one hundred countries and terri- 
tories. Out of their often slender economies these 
countries and territories contributed to the new pro- 
grams two or three times, and sometimes more, than 
they received from outside. Aside from their humani- 
tarian aspects, these programs are having beneficial 
economic and social effects. It can be hoped that all 
governments and their peoples will wish to do their 
share for the world’s children—in a spirit of dedica- 
tion to a great task. 
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DaG HAMMARSKJOLD 
Secretary-General. 
August 25, 1958. 
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Free Exchange 


*ECRECY in civilian science has ended. While it ap- 
\ pears unlikely that harnessing atomic energy either 
by splitting the uranium atom or fusing hydrogen atoms 
can be achieved quickly or easily, projected cost scales 
and timetables are subject to revision downward as 
scientists throughout the world share with each other 
increasingly the detailed technical information on which 
scientific progress is based. 

These conclusions were reached at the Second United 
Nations International Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy which, on September 12, ended two 
weeks of free exchange of information in the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva. Former secret knowledge was 


of Scientific Information 





Second Atoms-For-Peace Conference 


made available on all phases of harnessing the vast 
powers of the atom for the peaceful pursuits of man- 
kind—for electricity, medicine, biology, agriculture 
and research into the secrets of nature. 

The largest international gathering ever held to dis- 
cuss the nearly limitless potentialities of atomic energy 
for the betterment of human life included some two 
thousand official delegates from sixty-nine governments 
and nine United Nations agencies, plus an estimated 
three thousand observers from organizations, commer- 
cial firms and academic agencies. 

Why were they there? Dr. Francis Perrin, of France, 
the President of the Conference, cited as one reason the 
increasing need for power in all countries as a means 
of raising living standards. But he warned that the use 
of nuclear power to produce energy is not a “royal 
road to prosperity.” It may be ten years before some 
of the world’s underdeveloped nations can utilize atomic 
power, he said. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, addressing the 
conference on opening day, noted that three years 
(since the conclusion of the first Atoms-for-Peace Con- 
ference) is not a long time; but he said “if we look for 
results with regard to the main objective in this realm 
—operating nuclear power stations with economy— 
the results reported are perhaps not impressive.” 

What was impressive, to Mr. Hammarskjold and Dr. 
Perrin and all the delegates and observers taking part 
in the broad range of technical sessions of this con- 
ference, was the open discussion by scientists from all 
parts of the world of the previously secret work they 


Dr. Homi Bhabba, India, President of the first confer- 
ence (left), Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, Dr. 
Francis Perrin, France, President of the second con- 
ference, Sigvard Eklund, Conference Secretary-General. 
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A team of cameramen preparing to film scenes 
of the conference at the Palais des Nations. 


have been doing to achieve a controlled thermonuclear 
reaction. These discussions, it was generally agreed, 
are the first steps toward making the harnessing of 
the hydrogen bomb an international project and lay the 
groundwork for hope that through international co- 


operation scientists can hasten the achievement of 


thermonuclear power to solve the energy needs of 
the world. 

Sterling Cole, Director-General of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, said that the time was surely 
coming “when nations will feel less dependent upon 
bilateral or multilateral arrangements and rely increas- 
ingly on the truly international approach to a solution 
of the complex problems in realizing the full promise 
of atomic energy.” 

Dr. M. G. Candau, Director-General of the World 
Health Organization, speaking for the various United 
Nations specialized agencies, said that the agencies 
wanted full use to be made of techniques using radio- 
isotopes in their particular specialties; also they had 
certain duties in their own spheres in connection with 
the increased use of radiation and the distribution of 
radioactivity in the environment. Most of the agencies 
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have interests in common with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, Dr. Candau noted, and he said that 
appropriate coordination machinery among them is 
being set up. 


Future Cooperation 


East-West offers of cooperation in the future were 
extended by Dr. L. A. Artsimovich, of the Soviet 
Union, and Dr. Edward Teller, of the United States. 

Discussing results of past research on an_ inter- 
national scale “is probably the most important step 
which has been made toward the solution of this prob- 
lem,” Dr. Artsimovich said. “The importance of this 
fact is greater than that of the separate investigations, 
which as yet have not brought us very much nearer 
to our ultimate goal.” 

Dr. Teller said he wished to express the same senti- 
ments. 

Later, Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, of the United States, 
noting that during the conference he had learned of 
the work being done in Moscow on the creation and 
identification of artificial elements by a team of scien- 
tists led by Dr. G. N. Flerov, suggested that American 
and Soviet scientists collaborate in the creation of new 
elements. Dr. Seaborg said that it appeared that the 
Moscow work complemented the work being done at 
the University of California’s radiation laboratory. “It 
is hoped that we can proceed from here on in this 
field of investigation with close collaboration between 
the two laboratories,” Dr. Seaborg said. 

After a technical meeting on atomic reactor develop- 
ment, Dr. Boria Hulubei, of Romania, the chairman, 
said that delegates had agreed that their collaboration 
should not end with the conference. 

Scientists from both East and West were cautious 
in making any claims for their machines, emphasing, 


Scientists in the sun, on the steps of the 
Palais des Nations during a conference recess. 






































rather the difficulties that lie ahead in achieving ther- 
monuclear power. 

In the devices developed by both eastern and western 
nations, the aim is to heat an ionized gas of a heavy 
form of hydrogen, such as deuterium, to temperature: 
of several millions of degrees until the nuclei of the 
gas atoms collide and fuse. Energy and neutrons are 
given off in this fusion reaction which is the basis of 
the energy of the sum and of the hydrogen bomb. 

Scientists described some experiments. Dr. Artsimo- 
vich reported that one of the Russian machines had 
achieved temperatures exceeding three million degrees 
and produced neutrons that might have been of ther- 
monuclear origin. 

Dr. James L. Tuck, director of the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, in the United States, said that 
controlled thermonuclear reaction probably had been 
achieved in one of the laboratory’s research machines. 
The machine, called Scylla, a working model of which 
was on display in the United States exhibit at the con- 
ference, achieves its extremely high temperatures by a 
tremendous burst of magnetic pressure. 

“It is apparent that there is a very great similarity 
in the methods adopted in different countries,” Sir 
George P. Thomson, of the United Kingdom, said in 
summing up the reports. “Nobody claims to have 
achieved with certainty a thermonuclear reaction al- 
though some have gone quite a distance,” he said. 


Prospects for Power 


Other reports indicated that before atomic energy 
can become widely profitable, particularly for generating 
electric energy, scentists must overcome many technical 
and engineering hurdles. 

The Soviet Union has plans for 2,500,000 kilowatts 
of atomic electricity by 1960. While the conference 
was on, the Russians announced the world’s largest 
atomic power station to date, a 100,000 kilowatt plant, 
had been put into operation. A 5,000 kilowatt plant 
went into operation in 1950. 

In the United Kingdom, three atomic reactors gen- 
erate a total of about 120,000 kilowatts. The United 
States generates about 81,000 kilowatts with eight 
reactors. 

No report claimed competitive nuclear power. Ex- 
periments will determine the best type of atomic 
power plant and most probably will reduce construc- 
tion and operating costs of atomic reactors. 

With costs dropping, the number of plants can be 
increased. Delegates generally agreed that in Europe 
and Britain atomic power could become competitive 


Sir John Cockroft, United Kingdom, and Lewis L. 
Strauss, United States (top). Prof. I. 1. Rabi, United 
States, and Prof. Lise Meitner, Sweden (centre). Prof. 
V. A. Emelyanov, USSR (left), Sterling Cole, Director- 
General of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(right), and United Nations Under-Secretary Bunche. 
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by the mid-1960’s. In the Soviet Union and the United 
States, mainly because of the higher costs of both 
construction and operation in those countries, the target 
date is 1970. 

For underveloped countries, it is a different matter. 
As Dr. Perrin said, before these nations can reach 
the promising future of atomic power they will have 
to go through “a preliminary stage of industrialization 
in the old way,” as well as raise their technical stand- 
ards. 


Use of Radioisotopes 


But another aspect of atomic energy is already yield- 
ing dividends—the use of radioactive elements known 
as radioisotopes. From papers presented to the confer- 
ence it is apparent that their use in industry, agriculture 
and medical research has now spread throughout the 
world. It was estimated that they save millions of dol- 
lars and of rubles annually in industry alone. 

New applications for the chemicals, made artificially 
radioactive in nuclear reactors, could be found at the 
rate of about one every five minutes, experts declared. 
They include use in automation, reclamation of arid 
lands, meteorology, creation of entirely new materials 
and even law enforcement. 

The guarded hope was expressed that sometime, 
perhaps far off, scientists would make the oceans of 
the world a new source of fuel by harnessing thermo- 
nuclear reaction, thus providing a virtually unlimited 
source of energy. 


Underground Blasts 


In a report on possible non-military uses of nuclear 
or thermonuclear explosions, G. W. Johnson, of the 
United States, estimated that, for example, a one- 
megaton explosion could free some sixty million bar- 
rels of oil from underground tar sands. Explosions 
could also break up mining ores, utilize massive re- 
serves of oil shales, and create harbors and dams that 
thus far had been expensive dreams. 

Replying to a question after this session, V.S. Emely- 
anov, of the USSR, chairman of the session, said he 
did not favor any nuclear or thermonuclear explosions 
for any purpose. Especially if “old atom bombs” were 
used, great radioactivity would be produced. This ques- 
tion, he thought, should be examined in a _ political 
meeting. The USSR has no program for the peaceful 
use of such explosions, he said. 

Mr. Johnson declared that the recent development 
of clean thermonuclear explosives had led to research 
on peacetime uses of explosions. Radioactivity could be 
further cut down by surrounding the explosive with a 
neutron-absorbing blanket of boron. 

Describing an experimental 1.7 kiloton fission explo- 
sion in the United States in 1957, fired 300 meters be- 
low the surface, Mr. Johnson said the fission products 
were now confined to a small area. There was “an ex- 
citing possibility,” he said, that energy from a thermo- 
nuclear explosion in a closed cavity might be used to 
produce steam and thus generate electricity. 
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Press interviews were held after many technical 
sessions. This is Dr. Francis Perrin, President. 


In the question period, he said he did not know 
how explosions could be fitted into a ban on nuclear 
tests, but hoped “this cheap source of power” could 
be utilized. 

Included in the large number of papers presented to 
the conference were studies on the use of chemicals 
and transfusions of healthy cells in offsetting the effects 
of radiation; the assessment of biological contamination 


(Continued on page 49) 


Investigations of controlled thermonuclear reactions 
in the USSR explained by E. 1. Dotvokhotov. 
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ee PROCHAINEMENT | i 
During the Second United Nations International Conference on {= ] i Py 

the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Geneva, twenty of the par- : H 

ticipating countries, together with the European Centre for Nuclear ; & 

Research and the Joint Institute for Nuclear Research at Dubna, 

USSR, joined in a scientific exhibition which was visited by more 

than 100,000 persons. It was housed in a special temporary struc- 

ture on the Palais des Nations grounds (top centre) the cost of 

which was met by the exhibiting governments. 


—— lO 


Exhibits included laboratory devices designed to achieve fusion of 
atomic nuclei, operating fission reactors, models of nuclear power 
plants, demonstrations of technological processes involved in the 
production of power through fission, and demonstrations of the uses 
of radioactive isotopes and health and safety techniques 

During the conference, scientific films were shown by Canada, = ; 
France, India, the Union of South Africa, the USSR, the United . P 
Kingdom and the United States. — lili 





A commercial and industrial exhibit also was presented in down- 
town Geneva in the Palais des Expositions (right). 











ace Exhibits 


The official inauguration party (lower left 
corner) inspects the model of the USSR atomic 
powered ship in the Soviet exhibit. From left. 
Mr. Kalinino, USSR exhibit manager, Prof. 
Emelyanov, head of the USSR delegation, Dr. 
S. Eklund, Secretary General of the Con- 
ference, Dag Hammarskjold, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, United Nations Under Secretary, Col. 
Vergin, United Nations exhibit manager, Prof. 
Francis Perrin, of France, President of the 
Conference, and William Ranallo, assistant to 
Mr. Hammarskjold. Other photographs, clock- 
wise from upper left: the United Kingdom 
booth, the temporary exhibit building, the 
“Stellerator” in the United States fusion show, 
the French booth, the Canadian model of 
“Theatron, jr.,” a cancer therapy machine, the 
exhibit opening and a Nobel Prize winner, Dr 
W. Heisenberg, of Germany, inspecting a model 
of the Russians’ “Ogra,” a machine used 
in experiments on thermonuclear reaction. 
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Mount Esja near Reykjavik behind the harbor. 


Part Two 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


technical assistance experts 


describe seldom-visited communities 


CONTINUING OUR SERIES on technical assistance experts who 
describe their visits to remote places and out-of-the-way communities, 
we present personal experiences on Iceland’s north coast and the 
Seychelles Islands, in the Sahara desert and ancient Jordan. 





A DECEMBER TRIP TO THE BIRCH WOOD OF VAGLASKOGUR 


By ERNEST HOVMOLLER 
Climatology Expert 


The plane which took me from Reykjavik to 
Akureyri stayed most of the time just above or just 
below the base of a fairly dense cloud cover. When 
we were below the base, northwestern Iceland showed 
up in glimpses. The low sun of the December noon was 


behind the clouds, and light was sparse. The white 
snow on the mountain slopes, the grey plains, the black 
of the sea: no vivid colors, no brightness, no glamor, 
but a simple greatness, a quiet dignity which did not 
ask for compliments. When we were inside the clouds, 


In summer, pasture land emerges from the snows. 





we were surrounded by a greyish white which barred 
the view. I let my thoughts ramble far and wide. 

I felt a deep happiness when thinking back on the 
three months I had spent in Iceland. I recalled the first 
notice: a telephone call from Geneva to Sweden which 


informed me that an expert on climatology was to be 
sent to Iceland, and that my name had been brought 
forward by the World Meteorological Organization, 
which provides technical assistance, in association with 


the United Nations, to countries that seek it. 1 remem- 
bered how I had been dreaming, for years, of paying 
a visit to that seldom-visited northwestern outpost of 
Europe; how I had been fascinated by what I had heard 
and read about its natural wonders, its ancient culture, 
its rapid progress in modern times. My dreams had 
come true, and what I had seen and experienced had 
surpassed my great expectations. My very first sight of 
the country, from the airplane en route to Reykjavik, 
was unforgettable: the shield of the vast glacier 
Vatnajékull lay shining in the September sun, and the 
wind-eroded mountains and cliffs stood out in sharp 
contours, with small erratic rivers etched in the bottom 
of broad valleys. 

My Icelandic colleagues showed a spirit of coopera- 
tion and helpfulness toward me which was most inspir- 
ing to my work. I had been brought into contact with 
representatives of Icelandic science, Icelandic fishery, 
and Icelandic agriculture; and now I was looking for- 
ward to a visit in Vaglaskogur, which—covering an 
area of only a few square miles—is the largest save one 
of the few and small natural woods in Iceland. 

The plane approached Akureyri and the pilot started 
some maneuvers which, if I had not been forewarned 
by my colleagues, might have scared me a little. 
Akureyri is situated near the southern end of a narrow 
firth with rather steep mountains on both sides. To 
land in Akureyri, the plane therefore had to describe 
hairpin curves, and the mountains sometimes seemed 
dangerously close. But we landed safely at the diminu- 
tive airport. 


Welcome to Akureyri 


The police of Akureyri laid hands on me immediately 
after the landing, and I was placed in the car normally 
used for the transport of criminals. Again, I had been 
forewarned that this would happen: the director of the 
Meteorological Service of Iceland had kindly arranged 
that the local weather observer, who is primarily the 
chief of the local police, should take care of me during 
my visit to Akureyri. (I may add that he did so in a 
manner which speaks in favor of the dutifulness of the 
corps to which he belongs. ) 

Akureyri is the main town of northern Iceland, with 
a population of eight thousand, or about ten per cent 
of that of Reykjavik. It has a natural harbor near the 
head of the deep firth, but as the distance to the fishing 
banks is considerable, it differs from most of the small 
towns of Iceland by not being dominated by fishing 
industries. Rather, it is the commercial centre of one 
of the main agricultural districts of the country. It may 


seem absurd to speak of “agricultural districts” in a 
country where cereals, because of the cool summer, are 
grown at experimental farms only, but it is a fact that 
the volcanic soil of Iceland is often fertile, giving 
abundant grazing and hay for cattle and sheep. 

My impression of Akureyri was that of a clean and 
pleasant town, with moderately fashionable homes and 
relatively well-assorted shops. The hotel at which I 
stayed was in fact almost in the de luxe class (and its 
prices were definitely in that class). 

I had not spent more than a couple of hours in the 
town when a jeep stopped in front of my hotel and 
Isleif asked me to take a seat by his side. I had never 
seen Isleif before, but I had heard about him. He is 
the leader of an experimental forest station in Vag- 
laskogur, and he had offered to take me to his home in 
order to give me a chance to see what a natural birch 
wood in Iceland looks like, and also to discuss with 
him meteorological aspects of forestry in an area where 
the woods—natural as well as planted—exist under 
conditions near the “subsistence minimum.” 


A Scenic Ride 


Isleif is his Christian name or, as an Icelander would 
say, his name. It may be claimed that Icelanders, like 
most other people, have surnames, too, but a surname 
is regarded as a piece of information, rather than as a 
name: Thoroddur Guthjénsson is that Thoéroddur 
whose father was Guthj6n (and then, it would seem, 
any Icelander is completely orientated as to his an- 
cestors back through the ages). If Ol6f Benediktsd6ttir 
marries, she remains Ol6f Benediktsdottir. 

The jeep in which Isleif and I left for Vaglaskogur 
was doubtless the right type of vehicle for a trip like 
this, except that it was a little too open to the wind! 
The road, which wound up the fairly steep mountain 
slope east of Eyjafjérdur and later down the eastern 
slope of that range, was not in a comfortable condition, 
but one should not expect too much from the roads in 
that country, where the population is sparse and dis- 
tances long. The wind had increased to a strong breeze 
and it had started snowing, but there was only little 
snow on the ground; drifts were beginning to form, but 
they were no obstacle to the jeep. The landscape in the 
fading light of the afternoon was bleak, but suddenly 
the view was lightened when, after a turn in the road, a 
small birch wood, and later another, appeared on the 
slopes of Fnjoskadalur, a valley parallel to Eyjafj6rdur. 
I learned that these woods were not Vaglask6gur but 
had the same general character. 

Isleif did not drive me directly to the forest station 
where he lived; he wanted to show me Gothafoss, one 
of the most beautiful waterfalls of Iceland, before the 
darkness became total. Darkness was almost total when 
we stood at the rim of the precipice opposite the roar- 
ing falls, and I know the sight would have had more 
beauty if I had seen it in bright sunshine, but I do not 
think it could have been more impressive, more breath- 
taking, than it appeared in the fading December light. 

At last we came to Isleif’s home. We were met by 
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The volcanic soil provides grazing and hay for cattle 
and sheep, but through the years sheep have been a 
factor in the gradual destruction of valuable trees. 


his five children, aged from one to six years. When 
Isleif’s young wife appeared behind the children, I could 
not withold a remark that it must be hard sometimes to 
bring up so many children at a place so far from neigh- 
bors and from many blessings of civilization. She would 
not admit that and, in fact, her bright and girlish 
appearance spoke of no hardships. She did admit, how- 
ever, that it would be hard to send the children to a 
boarding school at the age of ten. Until that time, she 
and her husband would be the teachers of their children. 
The education laws of Iceland assume that parents in 
isolated homes are able and willing to give their chil- 
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dren a basic knowledge of reading, writing, history, 
religion and arithmetic. Everything seems to confirm 
that this assumption is entirely realistic. 

While dinner was being prepared, I asked Isleif to 
join me on a walk in the birch wood which surrounded 
the farm. He may have found my proposal slightly ec- 
centric, as we could hardly hope to see anything at all, 
but he made no objections. We followed a winding path 
which was covered by some ten inches of soft, powdery 
snow. The crooked stems of the birches gave evidence 
that these trees had been fighting for life in a semi- 
arctic climate. Isleif told me that the larger trees must 
be very old; some of them were nearly thirty feet high 
and thus not much inferior to the tallest trees existing 
in Iceland. 

Isleif also told me about the history of the forests of 
Iceland. More and larger forests than those of today are 
known to have existed in early historic times; among 
other things, many place names give sufficient evidence 
for that. However, the sheep of the immigrants were 
allowed to scour the territory as they liked, and thus 
the young trees, and some older ones too, were 
destroyed. Hence the wind could more freely lash the 
remaining trees, and often sand and sterile volcanic 
products were carried with it and the trees buried and 
stifled by them. just in a few places—mainly such places 
as were inaccessible to the sheep—this development 
was slow enough to let small relics of woods survive 
until the time when the inhabitants better realized the 
value of the forests. Nowadays the Icelanders regard 
these relics with almost religious feelings of affection 
and veneration. 


Studying the Woods 


A great deal of effort has been devoted during 
the present century to increasing the area covered by 
forests. Most of the trees which have been planted are 
coniferous trees from Alaska or Siberia, and some of 
these trees have attained a height approximately equal 
to that of the tallest trees in the natural woods of Ice- 
land. This would seem to indicate—which is naturally 
important to climatologists as well as to foresters—that 
the present climate of the country is not generally 
prohibitive to reforestation. On the other hand, local 
variations in climate are probably critical in this respect, 
and these local variations—in particular, the frequency 
of drought and strong winds in spring and early sum- 
mer, the occurrence of frost during the summer months, 
the frequency distribution of day temperature during 
the warmest month or months, and the radiation con- 
ditions during the summer half-year—ought to be 
studied in a systematic way in order to make possible 
maximum progress in the reforestation program which 
is sO important for the economy of Iceland. 

When I left Isleif and Vaglaskogur later in the eve- 
ning, I felt that I had learned something about old and 
new forests in Iceland. The climatological station which 
is to be established in Fnjéskadalur will give valuable 
information regarding local meteorological conditions, 
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which seem to be more favorable for the growth of 
trees than the climate in most other parts of the coun- 
try. I felt I had been touching upon a practical problem 
in which the potentialities of climatological research 
would become obvious and would be utilized in the 
near future. 

I have spent many hours in shadowy beech woods 
in Denmark, where the light of the sky sifts through 
dense, green leafage, and breathed the air which smells 
so peculiarly of wood and mould. I have filled my lungs 


with the invigorating air of the endless pine forests of 
Sweden. But no Danish beech wood and no Swedish 
pine forest ever made a deeper impression upon my 
mind than the small wood of Vaglaskégur. Its crippled 
but tenacious birches taught me a lesson in perseverance 
through hardships; and the young spruces planted by 
man in the neighborhood of the birches bore witness 
to the power of rational human effort—to the possi- 
bility of modifying our environment by making skilful 
use of our knowledge of nature’s laws. 


CROSSING THE SAHARA IN PAJAMAS 


By DR. M. M. R. EL SHANAWANY 


Census and Vital Statistics Expert 


When independence comes to a country, as it has to 
sO many in recent years, one of the first things which 
a government needs to know is how many people live 
within the “new” country’s borders. They must know 
where they are living, what the average size of a 
family is, how the people earn their livelihood, what 
skills they possess and so on. When the Libyan Govern- 
ment sought advice on the preparation of its first census, 
I was asked by the United Nations to go from Egypt 
and act as adviser. The problem was complicated by 
two factors. Most of the Libyan population, being 
illiterate, would not understand the purpose of a census, 
and to win their cooperation would need much thought 
and work. Also, many of them lead a nomadic life, 
following their herds in search of pasture across what 
is largely a desert land. To trace them was a task with 
problems of its own. Most of my work -in Libya took 
me to government offices. I was dealing with such offi- 
cials as the Chairman of the Executive Council and the 
Director of the Interior, who was a member of the 
Census Higher Advisory Committee. But committees 
alone cannot undertake all the work involved in any 
big enterprise. The day came when we needed some 
information on one of the most outlying settlements 
and on the people living there. The census had to be 
as complete as we could make it and any discomfort 
that might be suffered in seeking out remote desert set- 
tlements to prepare them for the census was a part of 
our job. As for the nomads, we had to make sure that 
they understood what we were doing and that they par- 
ticipated. Plans had therefore to be made involving 


travel to some very outlying places. 
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The Executive Council asked me to accompany an 
expedition for this purpose across part of the Sahara 
Desert, and that was how I found myself making gen- 
eral plans to leave Benghazi. However, travel plans 
sometimes get put aside under the pressure of immedi- 
ate tasks and, in this case, our final preparations had to 
be made in a hurry. If we had had more time and less 
work of an urgent nature, we might have planned this 
rather hazardous trip at our leisure, but our opportunity 
came at a moment we did not ourselves select and so 
our plans had an improvised air about them. 

I am an Arab, and it was suggested that it might be 
better if I wore Arab clothing, rather than try to cross 
the Sahara in European-style city clothes. There was, 
however, no time to go shopping, so I decided to leave 
my city clothes and shoes behind at the hotel and to 
don pajamas, a bathrobe and woolen sandals. I also 
took a notebook in which I kept a rough record of our 
progress and of my impressions, jotting these down as 
best I could when we had a little time to ourselves. I 
propose to pick up these notes, as I wrote them, rather 
than to retell our journey at this distance of time. 


Cash on Hand 


“At 5 o'clock in the morning on January 15 the 
journey started from the Vienna Hotel in Benghazi. 
The expedition had four new Landrovers to carry 
nine persons, the Deputy Director of the Interior, 
four drivers, two guides and one policeman. The police- 
man accompanied us because the Nizara of Finance 
requested us to carry $10,000 to the Mutasarif of 
Kufra. I did not like the idea of carrying such a large 
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sum of money; the Deputy-Director of the Interior also 
tried his best to persuade the Nizara of Finance to send 
the money by other means, but failed. We kept it a 
secret between us to save ourselves unnecessary trouble. 

“On the same day we reached an oasis in the desert, 
about 430 kilometres away from Benghazi; it was dur- 
ing this day that I found out that we had failed to 
bring a wireless with us, because the only wireless set 
available was broken. I also found out that the vessels 
containing the water were not sanitary vessels, also 
that no proper arrangements had been made to supply 
us with suitable food. The nine persons, including my- 
self, were sharing one large dish of rice or macaroni; 
two of us were using spoons and the rest used their 
hands. 

“On February 16 at 6 o'clock in the morning we 
left the oasis and we reached a well about 350 kilo- 
metres from the oasis. We slept the night on the sand 
and under the sky. The temperature during the night 
was very low, probably about two degrees C. Luckily 
enough, I had borrowed a camp bed from the United 
Nations office in Benghazi, and I took with me eight 
blankets. I used two of them as a mattress and six as 
bed-covers. In spite of this very heavy covering, I felt 
very cold, although my head and face were covered by 
the blankets. 

“In the early morning of February 17 we left the well 
and reached Kufra at 6 o'clock in the evening after 
passing through mountains; this was an unpleasant part 
of the journey. The distance between Kufra and Ben- 
ghazi is about 1,100 kilometres. 


No Other Choice 


“When we reached Kufra we found the Mutasarif, 
the Chief of Police and several other officials waiting 
for us because we had cabled informing them of our 
arrival. The Mutasarif was kind enough to give us two 
rooms at the headquarters of the Mutasarifia. When we 
discussed with the Mutasarif the aim of our expedition 
and requested him to supply us with a guide, he in- 
formed us that it was very difficult to find one, and 
after an entire day we were informed that there was 
only one person, who, during the Italian occupation, 
used to accompany the Italians. When we requested 
them to let us interview him, they told us that he was 
now in jail. I hesitated to accept such a man as a guide, 
as I was afraid that he might escape from us in the 
heart of the desert and leave us to our fate, but when 
we found out that we had no other choice, we inter- 
viewed this man and listened to his story. He told us 
that the accusation against him was false. It was made 
clear to him that if he behaved well during our journey 
and was able to take us to our destination alive and 
bring us back to Kufra alive too, we would do our best 
to have his case heard. Moreover, he stood a good 
chance of being appointed a government official, as a 
desert guide, should he be acquitted. 

“On February 21 we left Kufra. We were now nine- 
teen persons: myself, the Deputy Director of the In- 
terior, the Mutasarif of Kufra, the Chief of Police of 
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The motors reached the oasis after... 


Kufra, with two policemen, another official, four 
drivers, seven clerks, and our guide. The four Land- 
rovers were overloaded with petrol, water, goods and 
baggage. Also, the Cyrenaican Government decided to 
distribute some clothes, sugar and tea among the inhabi- 
tants of a desert settlement, so another heavy burden 
was added. 

“We could get no idea at all about the distance from 
Kufra to our destination. We tried to get a rough idea 
from the guide, but he had never heard about anything 
called kilometres or miles, and when we asked him 
about the approximate time a camel caravan takes to 
get there, he informed us that the road which we were 
going to take was not used by camels, but only by cars, 
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during the Italian regime. From the map we could only 
estimate the distance as about five hundred kilometres, 
but this was a complete delusion because we soon found 
that we did not travel according to maps or as the crow 
flies, but according to the true and real nature of the 
land. At that time all that we could do was to take 
petrol for about eight hundred kilometres; we were 
under the impression that we had made a liberal esti- 
mate of the distance. We left Kufra and reached the 
oasis of Rebyana at 6 o'clock in the evening. Rebyana 
is two hundred kilometres away from Kufra, but the 
last eighty kilometres to Rebyana is nothing but quick- 
sand; the cars sank several times and we used up hours 
getting them out. We arrived at Rebyana very tired and 
the drivers refused to leave Rebyana the next day be- 
cause a sandstorm had broken, which made it unwise 
to drive in such bad conditions. 


When Humans Thirst 


“On February 23 we left Rebyana, but the track 
was very sandy and it was difficult to drive even a few 
kilometres without sinking into the sand. After driving 
from 5:30 in the morning until 8 o’clock in the evening, 
with one hour’s rest for lunch, we had travelled only 
seventy kilometres, out of which we had walked some 
thirty kilometres, because after succeeding in getting 
the cars out of the quicksands in which they continually 
stuck, the drivers had to drive without stopping until 
they reached somewhat solid ground, and wait for us 
there. This operation was repeated several times. Con- 
sequently, we slept that night in the desert. Early next 
morning the party continued the journey until Arsno 
Well was reached at midday on February 24. Every- 


body was pleased to wash his face and hands and to 
be able to shave. The fire we used for cooking our food 
was made of dry camel dung, which had been left 
around the well. We left Arsno Well on February 24 
and travelled for another hundred kilometres and again 
slept in the heart of the desert. 


“We continued our journey the next day, February 
25, and we came to very stony land which gave me the 
impression that somebody had planted about two 
hundred square kilometres with big cabbage-like stones; 
the cars had to cross this rough piece of land, as there 
was no track. After crossing this stony region, one of 
the Landrovers broke down. We tried our best to do 
something for it but failed, and we were forced to leave 
it with its load of clothes, sugar and tea, which were 
to be distributed among the inhabitants of a remote set- 
tlement in the heart of the desert. At that time we were 
under the impression that the distance between the 
broken-down car and our destination could not exceed 
seventy kilometres and we planned to send some camels 
to fetch its load. We found out later on that we had 
left the broken-down car 317 kilometres away. It was 
really very lucky for us to have to abandon this Lan- 
drover, even though it was new, because had it not been 
so, all of us would surely have been dead through lack 
of petrol to finish our journey. Three cars were left 
when we entered the zone of the Tibesti mountains. As 
usual, no trace of any kind of road was seen, and we 
had to force our way through these steep and stony 
mountainsides, facing the danger of the cars turning 
over on several occasions. It was really a miracle that 
the cars managed to travel along such a dangerous way. 


Hot by Day, Cold at Night 


“The temperature during the day was very high, sure- 
ly over 41 degrees C., but during the night it was very 
cold, reaching only 1 degree C. Severe sandstorms were 
frequent. Washing our faces and hands was prohibited; 
water became so scarce that I was refused on several 
occasions any water with which to quench my thirst, 
simply because the other eighteen persons would at once 
have asked for water too. The water was brown and 
very dirty; as I told my colleagues, I would have felt 
guilty if I had given such water to a dog to drink, but 
nevertheless it was very delicious in such circumstances, 
and one would have felt very happy if he were lucky 
enough to have even a little to drink. 

“On February 27, which I called ‘the black day,’ 
no water was left, but still the men preserved their 
humor, and one of them made a silly joke and said, 
‘We shall soon have to eat one another.’ When I en- 
quired from him about the actual meaning of this 
remark he laughed and said, ‘Don’t be surprised to find 
yourself the first one to be eaten.’ At that time the 
distance to our destination was unknown, but later on 
we found out that it was about 120 kilometres. On this 
day we met some people from a mountain tribe. They 
could not speak Arabic; they had a language of their 
own. The three men accompanying us acted as transla- 
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tors. On February 28 we reached water at last. Our 
arrival at a well was a very fascinating moment and 
showed the true nature of the human race. I came to 
the conclusion that human beings are nothing but wild 
and savage beasts, but that civilization conceals for the 
most part their true nature. It would be safer to accom- 
pany lions and wild animals than to accompany human 
beings.” 


The Value of a Half Piastre 


It would take too long to recount all the story, how 
we finally reached our destination, accomplished what 
we had set out to do and then started out on our return 
journey. I pick up my “diary” again: 

“On March 2 we arrived at the place at which we 
had abandoned the broken-down car. To leave the car 
there was painful to us, as we were very much in need 
of it, so we tried to do some kind of repairs and we 
eventually managed to get it to go, carrying only a very 
light load; about three quarters of its original load was 
distributed among the other three cars. After we had 
travelled not more than a hundred kilometres, one of 
the other three cars was seriously damaged. Unfortu- 
nately we did not have the necessary spare parts to 
repair it, so we were forced to leave it, together with 
some of its load. Our situation was now very serious, 
as this caused the two cars in good condition to be 
even more heavily loaded, each one carrying eight per- 
sons, their baggage, rations, clothes and the tea and 
sugar which the Cyrenaician Government was going to 
distribute to the inhabitants, and the water and petrol. 
We were certain that, unless a miracle occurred, the 
two other cars might break down at any moment and 
in consequence we would all lose our lives. The mere 
thought was very painful to every person in the expedi- 
tion, especially as we knew for certain that we would 


never receive any assistance whatsoever on this return 
journey, for on our outward trip we had not met one 
camel caravan or even a single person using the road. 
Fortunately, these fears were not realized and we man- 
aged to reach Kufra safely, but not until March 7. 

“When we reached Kufra, we were informed that 
there was an epidemic of an infectious disease spread- 
ing among the inhabitants of the area. Also, there were 
many scorpions, which even crept into the house in 
which we were staying. We killed three of them in our 
house in one day. We became very anxious to leave 
Kufra quickly, but unfortunately no petrol for our 
return from Kufra to Benghazi was available at that 
moment and we had to wait for a caravan coming in 
from Benghazi. After four days from the date of our 
arrival, this caravan arrived at Kufra. 

“To fulfil our promise to the guide, we asked for a 
meeting to settle his dispute. Also, the Director of the 
Interior was asked to appoint him as desert guide when 
his innocence was established, and this was duly done. 

“On March 12 we left Kufra for Benghazi. We were 
now reduced to two Landrovers, as the first broken- 
down car was now in such a damaged state that we had 
only just managed to bring it to Kufra. Before leaving 
Kufra, the driver of one of these two remaining cars in- 
formed us that he could not guarantee that his car would 


reach Benghazi safely, but in spite of his warning we 
ventured to do the trip from Kufra to Benghazi, which 
is 1,100 kilometres in the heart of the desert. Luckily 
this car did not break down until we were about forty- 


five kilometres from Benghazi. The trouble this time 
was with the tires. No spare tires were available, but a 
Libyan half piastre was used as a plug hammered into 
the tire and, by repeating this plugging operation 
several times, the car was brought to a few kilometres 
from Benghazi, but it took us a very long time to cover 


Out of schools comes learning, out of experience comes wisdom. 
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the distance from Ajedabia to Benghazi. We left Ajeda- 
bia at 
but actually it was 1:30 in the morning when we 


p.m. expecting to reach Benghazi by 9 p.m., 


arrived in Benghazi.” 

It is interesting to note here that we had slept in the 
same places returning from Kufra to Benghazi as we 
did on the journey out. When we reached the well, we 
found to our astonishment that the three springs there 
had completely vanished and fresh sand covered the 
whole area, but our men did not lose faith and started 
to dig for the wells. After digging down about one and 
a half metres, the water appeared and our man, stand- 
ing with his dirty legs in the middle of the well, man- 
aged to fill our cans with this lovely water, which was 
all we had both for our cooking and drinking. 

When I arrived at the Vienna Hotel, Benghazi, at 
1:30 in the morning of March 14, the hotel manager 
was shocked at my appearance; he sympathized with 
me and insisted that I sleep that night as I was, and 


that the next day he would do something to clean my 


clothes and body. 1 might mention here a sorrowful 
but fascinating incident. When one of our drivers 
reached his house his family met him with tears in 
their eyes, and when he enquired what was wrong they 
told him that during his absence his mother had gone 
in a car to visit some of their relatives and the car had 
turned over and killed his mother. In order to lessen 
his grief, he was told that his mother had died as a 
sacrifice to save his life and ours because we had 
risked the same terrible fate several times during our 
long journey. 

Ihe next morning I paid a much-needed call on the 
hairdresser. Then, accompanied by the Chairman of the 
Higher Advisory Committee, I went to give an account 
of our trip to the Chairman of the Executive Council. 
This was the world of the high officials again. In their 
cool, modern offices, that scramble at the desert well 
seemed far away. I had come to know another aspect 
of Libyan life which few have the privilege of seeing. 
Despite the trials of desert travelling, I am grateful that 
the experience came my way. 


AIRLINES AND DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Bv H. §. ROBINSON 


Tourism Expert 


A few days ago I was in Canada. My work there 
has been connected for many years with the develop- 
ment of the national tourist industry. I left it for a 
few months to set out, as a United Nations technical 
assistance expert, for New York, London, Brussels and 
the Middle East. Thanks to the cooperation of six 
airlines and after 7,000 miles of flying, | am now 
looking out of my hotel window in Amman, Jordan. 

[he impressions of a typical twentieth-century flight 
are still vivid in my mind, but before my eyes lie the 
ruins of a great amphitheatre built by the Romans 
about 200 A.p. | come from a “new” country, and I 
find this abandoned theatre of antiquity stimulating to 
the imagination. For many centuries no audience has 
lined those stone seats. Yet it is not difficult, with the 
mind’s eye, to picture a crowd of white-clad Roman 
shadows applauding a silent actor. This is the kind of 
imaginative experience which ancient lands can offer to 
the visitor from a newer world, and it is connected with 
the reason for my own trip. I am here because the 
Government of Jordan asked the United Nations for 
an expert in tourist problems to advise it on how visitors 
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could be attracted here and how better facilities could 
be provided for them. 

It may seem curious that a Canadian, whose country 
has, historically speaking, so little to show, should be 
called in to advise a land which has relics of Ancient 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome and Arabia, as well as 
religious monuments which have drawn pilgrims for 
many centuries from much of the known world. 


Inexhaustible Natural Resource 

The reason is that all countries have, or can discover, 
some attractions for the foreign visitor, and finding and 
developing those attractions is a technique in itself. As 
a new country, Canada has had to learn various new 
techniques in this field. We have sought to make the 
most of the resources which Canada offers to the lover 
of mountain and forest scenery and to devotees of life 
in the wilds and of a whole variety of sports from 
salmon fishing to ice hockey. Our experience in Canada 
may not be very long, but we have had to learn fast. 
Perhaps what we have learned may help Jordan to 
develop her modern tourist traffic in a setting com- 
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pletely different from that which I know in the Canadian 
Rockies or on the Great Lakes. 

It is obvious that all countries have certain natural 
resources, but tourist attractions are not always counted 
among these resources. People think first of such 
riches as the vast oil deposits of the Middle East, of 
the gold and diamond mines of South Africa, of Italy’s 
marble and the uranium of the Belgian Congo. All of 
these resources share one characteristic in common— 
they are wasting assets. The more they are exploited, 
the less time they will last. The tourist traffic, on the 
other hand, offers countries a continuing source of 
revenue. The more it is worked, the richer this gold 
vein proves to be. A country like Italy or France has 
benefited from its tourist trade for at least four cen- 
turies. Millions of visitors now cross the French and 
Italian frontiers every year. Moreover, the number of 
tourists steadily grows through the spread of education, 
the influence of radio, films and television and through 
the fact that rising incomes in many countries and 
group travel arrangements are making it possible for 
more people to go abroad than has ever been the case 


in human history. 


Valuable Revenue Source 


Jordan is not yet one of the countries which receive 
many tourists from other lands. The country has not 
been easy to reach and the economy has not allowed 
development of modern facilities on a large scale. The 
soil is generally poor and, in fact, mostly desert. There 
is comparatively little in the way of mineral resources 
and none of the great oil deposits which have enriched 
other Middle Eastern countries. Tourism could provide 
Jordan with a very valuable source of revenue that 
would not diminish as time goes on. My work here 
will be to advise the authorities of Jordan on the steps 
that seem to me necessary, if full advantage is to be 
taken of what Jordan possesses in the way of natural 
and historical attractions. 

This task is not as simple as it may seem. In fact, a 
carefully directed effort must be made by any country 
which sets out to receive visitors in any number. First 
of all, you have to survey all the interesting features of 
the country, in various categories. Then you must con- 
duct research in travel markets to find what tourists 
will be likely to be interested in them and where they 
will come from. Complicated arrangements must be 
made with travel agencies and legations to ensure that 
accurate and up-to-date information is made available 
where it will attract these tourists. Airline schedules 
may call for your attention. You have to think of 
planned and guided tours, as well as of the visitor who 
travels alone or in a small group. And all is, of course, 
dependent on the ability of the country concerned to 
provide adequate hotel and restaurant facilities of the 
kind which will be acceptable to the tourists whom you 
expect to attract. Satisfactory means of transport must 
be provided for them to travel, in groups or singly, to 
the historic and other sites which your tourist literature 
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In these pottery jars were discovered the Dead Sea 
scrolls in 1947. Mounted fragments of the scrolls are 
also shown. As the pieces of parchment are deciphered 
by international experts, they are mounted on_ glass 
plates and displayed to the public in air-tight cases 


has told them about. There must be guides able to 
speak a number of languages. Help must be given to 
visitors over such problems as those of currency ex- 
change. In short, you are advising a country on nothing 
less than the setting up, advertising and efficient running 
of a major national industry. 

This will be no small undertaking in a country like 
Jordan, whose capital city, Amman, is still a com- 
paratively small town in which “modern” elements 
mingle with white-robed Bedouin riding in with their 
camels from the trackless desert. From a tourist point 
of view, Jordan offers visitors the attraction of seeing 
something of that desert life, which has changed little 
since Abraham set out westwards with his flocks from 
Sumeria nearly two thousand years before Christ. 
Again, the life of a Moslem state adapting itself, with 
international help, to twentieth-century conditions, while 
preserving some of its old customs and much of its old 
color, is a spectacle of absorbing interest, which would 
leave the tourist from outside this region with unfor- 
gettable memories. 

It is to be expected that a great many of those 
tourists will come from western lands and one of the 
chief attractions which Jordan can offer them is, of 
course, the tact that her territory includes much of the 
scenery of the Bible, especially the Old City of Jeru- 
salem, which contains so many unique memories for 
students of both the Old and New Testaments and for 
Moslems also, to whom it is holy ground, as it is for 
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both Christians and Jews. The experience of following 
the Gospel narratives on the very spot to which they 
refer will be for many the highlight, not only of their 
visit to Jordan, but of a lifetime’s vacations. 

In the last few years, Jordan has been the scene of 
one of the most sensational archaeological discoveries 


of the century—that of the Dead Sea scrolls. The first 


of these were found by Bedouin goatherds in a cave 
overlooking the Dead Sea. They were subsequently 
added to by scholar-excavators in a number of different 


caves. These manuscripts have aroused enormous and 
world-wide interest, and there is a good chance that 
further discoveries may yet be made in this district o1 
elsewhere 

The scrolls appear to have belonged to an ascetic 
community living at Qumran on a site overlooking the 
desert region where John the Baptist taught principles 
somewhat akin to their own. When tourists are able to 


visit this rather inaccessible region, I foresee that the 


caves in which the Dead Sea scrolls were discovered, 
and the neighboring ruins at Qumran, will be among 
Jordan’s most popular attractions. They are none too 
easy of access. A donkey caravan still brings supplies 
and visitors to the ancient Greek Orthodox monastery 
at En-geddi in this same neighborhood. The sense of 
isolation here is overwhelming. At dusk, an incredible 
landscape of rocks, sculptured into fantastic shapes by 
wind and sand, awes the traveller with a suggestion 
that he is alone on the surface of the moon. 

The interest in archaeology is growing, and Jordan 
is well placed to cater to it. Not far from Qumran lies 
the city of Jericho, now being systematically excavated 
by the British archaeologist Kathleen Kenyon, who has 
proved that Jericho is by far the oldest town discovered 
anywhere in the world. Its founders were an agricultural 
people who actually protected their little town with a 
defensive wall as early as 7000 B.c., no less than three 
or four thousand years earlier than scholars had pre- 
viously been inclined to date the world’s first cities in 
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Egypt and Sumeria. Visits to this remarkable site will 
undoubtedly figure in any future tourist plans for 
Jordan, and they could be extended to include relics of 
other ancient cultures down to those of the Romans, to 
whom the inhabitants of this first Jericho were more 
than three times as “ancient” as the Romans are to us. 
An excursion to Petra, the “rose-red city, half as old 
as time,” will be only one episode in the archaeological 
treat which lies waiting for the visitor here 

Jordan is admittedly far away from most of the 
countries in Western Europe and America from which 
come the majority of the world’s tourists, but develop- 
ing air travel will help to make her attractions acces- 
sible to more and more tourists whose time abroad is 
limited. Nevertheless, we must not be unrealistic. The 
Middle East has known unsettled conditions since the 
Second World War, and this cannot help in promoting 
a flow of tourists to the region. However, Jordan is not 
unaware of the difficulties involved in making the most 
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of the marvelous attractions which the country holds. 
The authorities are also well aware that Amman can- 


not be provided in a year or two with the tourist 
facilities of Venice or Monte Carlo. These things take 
time. They require the building up of multiple connec- 
tions and the establishment of confidence. At present 


in Amman there are neither the hotels nor the means 
of transportation to handle considerable numbers of 
tourists. My task is to place the experience we have 
had in Canada at the disposal of the authorities in 
Jordan, for them to make such use as they think fit of 
my recommendations. 

My mission has come at a time when the political 
atmosphere is tense and when Jordan’s tourist attrac- 
tions are not the first thing that comes to mind in 
thinking of that country. This state of affairs will not 
make tourist planning any easier for Jordan’s authori- 
ties. Nevertheless they are confident, as I am myself, 
that there is promise in the long-term view. 
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WHITE SANDS AND COCONUTS 


By A. C. 


McEWEN 


Cadastral Survey Expert 


[The astonishment registered on the faces of our 
friends when my wife and I announced our impending 
journey to the Seychelles could hardly have been more 
pronounced had we told them we were going to the 
nether world or to outer space. The additional fact that 
we were to take our five-month-old daughter left no 
doubt in our friends’ minds as to our mental state. We 
like to think, though, that our obvious enthusiasm and 
the fact that we were escaping a Canadian winter 
planted at least a few seeds of envy in those we left 
behind 

Why were we going there at all? The answer shows 
something of the complexity of technical assistance and 
of the problems which have to be dealt with in planning 
economic development. The Seychelles are almost 
entirely dependent upon agriculture and it is therefore 
essential to use land to the best possible advantage 
For this purpose, it is hoped to introduce settlement 
schemes, with small holdings of about five acres each. 
which will provide both more food and much-needed 
local employment. The selection of suitable sites for set 
tlement has been severely handicapped by a lack of 
topographical maps showing contours and physical fea- 
tures. Even in the towns, development and engineering 
projects are being hindered by the absence of such 
maps 

his is not the only problem. Considerable confusion 
exists concerning many property boundaries. Past sur- 
veys were made individually and with no common 
points of reference or coordination. Moreover, there 
are few boundary marks and the ownership of partic- 
ular pieces of land is often in doubt and is a fruitful 
source of legal disputes. In short, there is a great need 
for a complete and coordinated topographical survey of 
all properties in the Seychelles and for a clear, legal 
determination of their ownership. These two operations 
are complementary and they make up what is known 
as a cadastral survey 

Technical assistance came into the picture when the 
authorities in the Seychelles turned to the United Na- 
tions to provide trained land-survey staff, who were 
lacking in the islands. This request led to the recruit- 
ment of an Australian expert and myself. Together we 
comprise what is known locally as the United Nations 
survey team 

Topographical surveys are now made largely from 
the air, as ground survey methods are slow and ex- 
pensive, especially in wooded and hilly country. If 
certain technical difficulties can be overcome, air 
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photographs offer the best means for preparing map 
sheets which, for the purpose of our mission in the 
Seychelles, should have a minimum scale of 1:5,000 
(about twelve inches to a mile). 

We are faced, however, by the lack of an airfield in 
the Seychelles. The nearest plane base is on the coast 
of Africa, about a thousand miles away. This means 
obtaining long-range aircraft that would make a series 
of low altitude “runs” and return to Africa without 
landing. The vagaries of weather in the Indian Ocean 
also present a problem. A certain date would have to 
be chosen for the flight and one could then only hope 
that flying conditions over the islands would be suitable 
for photography by the time the aircraft arrived there. 
A suggestion has been made that it might be possible 
to obtain a seaplane, equip it for photography and keep 
it for a time in the islands, but this question has not 
yet been settled and we may still have to produce our 
topographical maps the hard way—on foot. 

As for the cadastral survey, this will have to be un- 
dertaken by ground methods. In the Seychelles, the few 
boundary marks, such as hedges or fences, that do exist 
are often hidden by trees and there are so many dis- 
puted boundaries that visits to the site are essential. To- 
gether with the actual field survey, which involves the 
delineation and marking of every piece of land, goes 
the task of preparing new land registers which will con- 
tain a complete record of each property and the legal 
rights, such as ownership, mortgages and rights-of-way, 
affecting it. The large-scale maps which will result from 
this cadastral survey will, of course, have to be kept 
up to date, as property boundaries become altered 
through sale or subdivision. Together with the topo- 
graphical map sheets, they will provide basic informa- 
tion for the economic development of the Seychelles. 
Our United Nations job is concerned with the actual 
survey work in the field, with the preparation of maps 
and plans and with the training of local survey staff, 
because this is a task the end of which my Australian 
colleague and I will not see during our mission. Before 
we leave, however, I hope that a sufficiently large part 
of Mahé will have been surveyed to offer a pattern for 
the rest of the islands, and a permanent local survey 
department will, we hope, have been established to 
carry on this important work. 

The Seychelles can be approached only by sea—it 
lies on the shipping route between Bombay and Mom- 
basa. Two ships call, once each way, every two months, 
and there is also the very occasional freighter. On a 
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morning after five days of placid Indian Ocean we 
caught a glimpse of our new home. Rising sharply from 
the sea to a height of three thousand feet and with 
almost no flat land, the main island of Mahé presents 
a striking spectacle of green foliage, with here and there 
a red or white rooftop high on the hills. Huddled in 
the harbor, along the narrow coastal strip, lies the 
little capital town of Victoria with its busy streets, 
wooden shops and aluminum-painted clock tower. 
Ocean-going ships must lie offshore and passengers 
travel to and fro by launch. Dotted in the harbor are 
schooners which make the slow, tedious journey to the 
outer islands. Mahé is only seventeen miles long and 
averages five miles in width; a scenic coastal road takes 
one almost completely around the island, but there is 
still one short link to be constructed. Other roads cross 
the island, winding laboriously, like wounded snakes, 
up the hills—higher and higher—to fall away just as 
steeply to the other side. Breadfruit trees, bananas and 
other lush tropical vegetation abound and tiny houses, 
built of wood, palm-thatch or corrugated iron are 
perched, in apparently precarious positions, upon the 
hillsides. Braking suddenly to avoid the occasional rash 
pig or chicken, we arrived at the end of the pavement. 
Here the scenery is extravagant—white sands, palm- 
fringed lagoons and a sea of the most brilliant blue 
present a picture of what one always hopes for in the 
tropics, but never expects to find. We looked on en- 
tranced, knowing that this first impression was unique; 
never again would the scenery look quite the same. 

The local inhabitants, most of whom are of African 
descent, are always ready with a smile for the stranger. 
Their favorite way of transporting goods is to carry 
them on the head. We saw a man carry a four-foot fish 
in this manner and he was followed by a woman with a 
table, two chairs and a roll of coconut matting on her 
head. People are accustomed to walking long distances 
in the Seychelles, as public transportation in country 
areas consists only of a sporadic bus service, though 
there are taxis for those who can afford them. In Vic- 
toria there are also rickshaws with incredibly wobbly 
wheels to provide a cheap, but rather hazardous, form 
of conveyance. 

In the Seychelles a man’s wealth may be measured 
by the extent of his coconut plantation. These graceful 
trees cover the islands, their valuable fruit not picked 
but left to fall as it ripens, thus providing a potentially 
painful experience for the unwary who might stray 
beneath. A local dish known as “palmiste” or “million- 
aire’s salad” is obtained from the terminal shoot of the 
coconut palm but, as the cutting of the shoot involves 
the loss of the tree, this is not always obtainable. Cin- 
namon and vanilla are important products and so is 
phosphatic guano from the outlying islands, the haunt 
of numerous birds. There are ninety-two islands, 
spread over many hundreds of miles, but only Mahé, 
Praslin and La Digue have any sizable, permanent pop- 
ulation, and a regular launch service operates between 
these three, while creaking cockroach-ridden schooners 
form the only link with the others. Fishing is every- 
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where a common and profitable occupation, the bene- 
ficent sea yielding endless quantities of fish both large 
and small—all free for the catching. 

Wild animals are nowhere to be found, the only 
indigenous creature of size being the land tortoise, 
which attains huge proportions. A colony of these 
strange reptiles lives in rocky seclusion near our hotel 
and is a great attraction to many. Then there is the 
coconut rat. Unlike his odious cousins, he is a creature 
of clean habits and, so we are told, exhibits only the 
friendliest intentions. He is apt, however, to carry off 
any pieces of soap which are left about. There is also 
the house lizard, which appears in the evening and 
darts to and fro on the walls or ceiling, catching with 
his quick tongue unsuspecting moths and beetles. Some- 
times two lizards will engage in combat and the van- 
quished is usually left tailless. Ants, of course, are 
everywhere; nothing escapes the eyes of their scouts, 
which summon large armies to carry off the cake crumbs 
and grains of sugar or even such prizes as a dead cen- 
tipede or lizard. Brightly colored birds abound and on 
Praslin lives the black parrot, native only to the Sey- 
chelles. Praslin is also the home of the Seychelles 
double-coconut palm or coco de mer, which is found 
nowhere else in the world and which is described as the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil by those who 
claim Praslin as the original site of the Garden of Eden. 


A Paradise of the Future 


Here in these attractive but little-known islands, with 
their healthy climate and cooling sea breezes, the tempo 
of living is far removed from that of the North Ameri- 
can city. Modern amenities are few but are gradually 
increasing, and recent years have brought electric light- 
ing (at present only a night supply), paved roads, in- 
door plumbing ana that most marvellous of tropical 
boons, the kerosene refrigerator. The attractive local 
granite is becoming more commonly used as a building 
material and provides a relief from the rather drab 
frame and corrugated iron. To those who enjoy such 
simple pleasures as swimming, fishing or walking in the 
hills, the Seychelles are a complete delight. News of 
the outside world filters through slowly; a government- 
owned broadcasting station and a single-sheet bulletin 
provide brief accounts of important events, but news- 
papers or magazines from home take months to arrive. 
Mail, too, is very important; here one must be familiar 
with the steamship sailings and there is always the last- 
minute scramble to finish that letter which one has 
complacently put off writing because there is no point 
in mailing it yet! 

This then is the Seychelles, or at least my own im- 
pression. Not a Garden of Eden, despite the paradisiac 
appearance for, beneath the exterior, lie poverty, un- 
employment, disease and an urgent need to develop the 
potential resources, to build better houses and, in short, 
to bring about the standards of material well-being 
which those in more prosperous lands regard as their 
natural right. When all this has been accomplished, the 
Seychelles will truly be an island paradise. 





The Growing Role of Production for Sale 


It} 


AFRICA’S ECONOMY 


A United Nations R eport Analyzes the Economic Structures 


of the Federation of Nyasaland and Rhodesia, Morocco, the Sudan 


db most significant development in 
Africa since the beginning of this 
century has been the change over from 
an economy basically organized tor 
the needs and with the resources of 
self-contained rural communities to an 
economy based on production-for-sale 
This “shift of resources from sub- 
sistence production to production for 
sale” is welcomed in a new United 
Nations study entitled Structure and 
Selected 
nomies, prepared by the United Na- 
tions Department of Economic Affairs 

The study analyzes how far the 


Growth of {frican Eco- 


process has gone in three countries of 


Africa: the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Morocco and _ the 
Sudan. It follows the lines of two 
earlier studies, Enlargement of the Ex- 
change Economy in Tropical Africa 
and Scope and Structure of Money 
Economies in Tropical Africa. 
These country studies are meant to 
illustrate the different levels of growth 
and the different types of African eco- 
nomic problems. The introduction ex- 
problems of African 
economic development in general and 
is intended to provide a framework 
into which it will be possible to fit 


amines the 


subsequent country studies 








THE Economic CoMMISSION FOR AFRICA 


This study acquires added significance in view of the establishment, 
this year, of the Economic Commission for Africa which will hold its 
first session at Addis Ababa beginning December 29. The main function 
of the new commission is to “initiate and participate in measures for 
facilitating concerted action for the economic development of Africa, 
including its social aspects, with a view to raising the level of economic 
activity and the levels of living in Africa and for maintaining and 
strengthening the economic relations of countries and territories in Africa 
both among themselves and with other countries of the world.” 

The Commission’s headquarters will be in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Ihe geographical scope of the Commission’s work shall be the whole 
continent of Africa, Madagascar and other African islands 

Membership in the Commission is open to: Belgium, Ethiopia, France, 
Ghana, Italy, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Portugal, Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Arab Republic, the United King- 
dom and to any State in the area which may hereafter become a Member 
ot the United Nations provided that States which shall cease to have any 
territorial responsibilities in Africa shall cease to be members of the 
Commission 

The following territories in Africa have been admitted as associate 
members: Nigeria, Gambia, Kenya and Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, Somali- 
land Protectorate, Tanganyika, Uganda and the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration, (Further consideration of the admis- 
sion of associate members shall be taken up by the Economic and Social 
Council at its resumed twenty-sixth session in December 1958). 








[he study presents two analytical 
models which make clear the inter- 
relationships between the traditional 
and exchange economies and the proc- 
ess of development in general. These 
represent the two extremes between 
which most African economies lie. 
The first, the study finds, is character- 
ized by commercialization of part of 
the traditional economy in the form 
of peasant farming for export; by 
limited large-scale foreign investment 
and enterprises and by a compara- 
tively small outflow of labor from the 
traditional economy. 

The second type, on the other hand, 
is characterized by the presence of a 
highly capitalized and technologically 
advanced exchange economy resulting 
from foreign enterprises largely asso- 
ciated with foreign settlement; by great 
dependence on foreign capital and by 
the relatively large flow of workers 
from the traditional to the exchange 
economy. 

The study considers that of the 
three countries the Federation lies 
closest to the second type, the Sudan 
to the first, and Morocco, though 
lying closer to the second, displays 
considerable elements of both. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


According to the report, the ex- 
change economy of the Federation is 
a young and vigorously expanding one. 
This country—which at the turn of 
the century was still bush, and until 
the Second World War had many of 
the characteristics of a frontier com- 
munity, dependent on export of pri- 
mary production for income and on 
imports for consumption—is emerging 
from a ten-year postwar development 
boom as a fully differentiated western 
economy. It has now a domestic manu- 
facturing industry, well-developed 
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business services and modern concrete 
cities. The economy of the country is 
based principally upon large-scale 
mining (mostly copper) and agricul- 
ture (mostly tobacco) for export, and 
also upon domestic industry established 
and operated generally by immigrant 
settlers from nations of developed 
economies. The complement of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor is drawn 
from the indigenous population and 
represents numercially a large porpor- 
tion of the total gainfully occupied 
population in the exchange economy, 
as well as a large proportion of the 
traditional African economy. 

As the rate of increase of exports 
and flow of foreign capital and immi- 
grants is high, the growth of produc- 
tion for domestic sale has been partic- 
ularly marked, and the study con- 
siders that if export income should 
continue its growth of recent years the 
traditional economy would soon virtu- 
ally disappear. 


Morocco 


The report encompasses only the 
southern zone of Morocco, formerly 
the French zone, since information re- 
garding the northern zone was scant. 
It regards the domestic economy of 
Morocco as a composite of two dis- 
tinct complexes of structures and 
relations, namely, the traditional econ- 
omy and the modern economy. The 
traditional economy, the study finds, is 
indigenous to Morocco; its mainstay 
is Moroccan agriculture which has 
been mainly organized with the re- 
sources and for the subsistence of self- 
contained rural communities whose 
participation in exchange is incidental, 
depending on the availability of mar- 
ketable surpluses. 

By contrast, the study states, the 
modern economy is a very recent graft 
from the European type of money 
economy. Casablanca is not only its 
geographic centre but also _ largely 
accounts for the activity arising in it 
The modern economy encompasses 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, 
industry, construction, trade and trans- 
port. These sectors have been organ- 
ized chiefly with immigrant capital, 
entrepreneurship and skill. 

Reviewing the growth trends in 
Morocco, the study says that at esti- 
mated constant prices, the domestic 
product of Morocco more _ than 
doubled during the fifteen-year period 
from prewar to 1952-1954. This was 
due chiefly to the threefold expansion 
of activity in the modern economy, 
compared to which the output of 
Moroccan agriculture, the mainstay of 
the traditional economy, was only 
about one third above the prewar 
level. The rise of output in both the 
traditional and modern economies has 
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Copper ready for shipment from the Federation. 


been accompanied by a rise in real per 
capita income. 

The overall impression resulting 
from the preceding analysis, it is 
stated, is that the rapid expansion of 
the modern economy started to level 
off during the years 1952-1954. The 
study concludes that the external 
stimulus has not been strong enough 
to sustain further economic growth 
and that consequently increased in- 
ternal efforts are required to expand 
the domestic market. It finds that the 


problem of sustaining the economic 
growth of Morocco, in the absence of 
rapid increase in export income, is one 
of providing an internal stimulus to 
the shift of resources of the traditional 
economy to more specialized and 
diversified production for exchange. 


The Sudan 


The study reports that in the Sudan 
the exchange economy, has _ been 
brought about by foreign trade and 
investment though not through for- 


Modern shipping facilities at Port Sudan. 





eign settlements. Although assisted by 
capital and skill imported from abroad, 
the major part of the activities of the 
exchange economy depends upon a 
type of peasant agriculture brought 
into existence by a transformation of 
part of the traditional economy 
Giving an account of the major eco- 
nomic changes which have taken place 
in the Sudan, the study recalls that the 
economy of the Sudan was opened to 
seaborne trade about seventy 
ago. At first gum Arabic and ivory 
were among the few products readily 


years 


available for export on a large scale, 
but they were quickly supplemented 
by animal products, oilseeds and cot- 
ton. The developing and commercializ- 
ing process was accelerated during the 
First World War and the early inter- 
war years, when primary prices rose 
because of shortages 

Ihe general economic progress, the 
study says, was assisted and accom- 
panied by advances in transport and 
communications shipping 
facilities were installed at Port Sudan, 
and railroads and roads were extended 
into the interior. Between 1907 and 
1924 exports rose sevenfold in value 


First-class 


and imports tripled, whereas govern- 
ment revenue increased four and one 
half times 

During the Second World War. 
while demand for Sudan exports rose 
sharply, import supplies were reduced 
or interrupted, leading to great infla- 
tionary pressures. On the one hand. 
shortages of consumer goods and capt- 
tal goods limited consumption and in- 
vestment and invited government con- 
trol measures such as trade restric- 
tions, rationing and price ceilings. On 
the other, the suppressed purchasing 
power was directed increasingly to un- 
controlled segmenets of the domestic 
economy and became a factor in fur- 
thering commercialization of the other- 
wise subsistence economies 

After the war, with increased finan- 
cial resources, a comprehensive de- 
velopment program—the first in the 
adopted for 


country’s history—was 


Good Offices Committee 


Reports 


on South West Africa 


pe form of partition, with a part 
‘J of the territory placed under 
United Nations trusteeship, has been 
indicated as a possible basis for solu- 
tion to the problem of South West 
Africa’s international status. Such a 
possibility has been suggested in the 
report of the United Nations Good 
Offices Committee appointed by the 
General Assembly last year to discuss 
with the Union Government of South 
Africa “a basis for an agreement 
which would continue to accord to the 
territory of South West Africa an in- 
ternational status.” 

South Africa, which assumed ad- 
ministration of South West Africa 
under a League of Nations mandate 
after the First World War, has de- 
clined to accept previous recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly, favor- 
ing the placing of the former German 
colony under the International Trus- 
teeship System and has also felt un- 
able to cooperate in the interim system 
of supervision represented mainly by 
the Assembly's Committee on South 
West Africa 

The Good Offices Committee issued 
its report on September |, following 
discussions held in Pretoria last June 
with representatives of the Union 
Government. The General Assembly 
will consider the report at its current 


session 


1946-1951. The momentum of de- 
velopment was enhanced in the early 
nineteen-fifties by the Korean boom. 





STRUCTURE 
GROWTH 
AFRICAN 


NE 


AND 
OF SELECTED 
ECONOMIES 


{ comparative study of the basic structure of the economies 


of three territories 


the Federation of Rhodesia and Vyasaland, 


Morocco and the Sudan, 201 pages. 


U.N. Publ. No. 58.1LC4 
U.S. $2.00; 14/- stg.; 8.50 Sw.frs. (or equivalent) 
English edition (French and Spanish in preparation) 


From: Sales Agents for United Nations publications 


In its report, reflecting the views of 
the committee and those of the Union 
Government on the possibility of par- 
tition of South West Africa, the com- 
mittee stated: 

“As regards the question of par- 
tition, the representative of the Union 
Government referred to the view ex- 
pressed by the Minister of External 
Affairs that if the partition of the 
territory were found to be practicable, 
the partition might be effected on the 
basis of the northern portion, con- 
taining the great majority of the Bantu 
population, being administered by the 
Union Government as an integral part 
of the Union under a_trusteeship 
agreement with the United Nations, 
the rest of the territory being annexed 
to the Union. 

“The committee expressed the 
opinion that some form of partition 
under which a part of the territory 
would be placed under a trusteeship 
agreement with the United Nations, 
the rest being annexed to the Union, 
might provide a basis of an agree- 
ment. 

“After further discussion it was 
agreed by both the committee and the 
representative of the Union that be- 
fore any pronouncements on_ the 
merits and demerits of such a sug- 
gestion could be made by any of the 
parties concerned—the Union Govern- 


While the Government embarked on 
a much larger development program 
for 1951-1955, private enterprises ex- 
panded considerably and at a faster 
rate than the government sector. Pri- 
vate capital, the report says, has been 
one major element in the recent sharp 
increase in cotton output and the 
rapid, though still limited, industrial 
development. 

The report concludes by stating that 
the rise in income from trade and 
production has increased the ability 
of the economy to save and invest 
through government fiscal policy. Such 
government expenditure, together with 
some increase in investment, has in- 
duced domestic industrial and agri- 
cultural production for sale in local 
markets, although such developments 
are not yet on the scale of those in 
the Federation and Morocco. 
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ment, the Good Offices Committee or 
the General Assembly—detailed pro- 
posals would have to be put forward 
by the Union, and that such pro- 
posals could only be framed after the 
competent Union authorities had com- 
pleted a thorough investigation.” 


Committee's Talks 


The Good Offices Committee was 
composed of Brazil, the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Those mem- 
ber states designated the following rep- 
resentatives: Ambassador Vasco T. 
Leitho da Cunha (Brazil); Walter N. 
Walmsley (United States); and Sir 
Charles Arden Clarke (United King- 
dom). Sir Charles, a former governor- 
general of Ghana (then known as 
the Gold Coast), was subsequently 
elected chairman of the body. 

The opening phase of the com- 
mittee’s work was a series of meetings 
in London last May during which it 
reviewed the substance of the problem 
confronting it and formulated pro- 
posals for a basis of discussion with 
the Union Government. The latter 
invited the committee to visit South 
Africa in June and open the talks. 

The discussions, both of a formal 
and informal nature, began at Pretoria 
on June 13 and continued until June 
22. Participating in the talks for the 
Union Government were: the Minister 
of External Affairs, Mr. Eric Louw; 
Mr. G. P. Jooste, Secretary for Ex- 
ternal Affairs; and Mr. B. G. Fourie, 
Assistant Secretary, Africa Division. 

The committee, in its report, paid 
tribute to the “warmth of the wel- 
come” accorded it by the Union Gov- 
ernment and to the “spirit of frank- 
ness, friendliness and desire to find a 
mutually acceptable basis for agree- 
ment which animated the Govern- 
ment’s participation in the 
sions.” The committee expressed its 
appreciation for the efforts made to 
make its visit 
profitable.” 


discus- 


“enjoyable as well as 


In summarizing the results of its 
activities, the committee, in conclu- 
sions to its report, stated that the 
Union Government was prepared un- 
der certain conditions to enter into 
an agreement concerning South West 
Africa which specified that the ter- 
ritory “international 
character” deriving from the arrange- 
ments made at the Versailles Peace 
Conference; this character could be 
modified only with the consent of both 
parties to the agreement. The Union 
Government was not prepared to ac- 
cept the United Nations as the sec- 
ond party to such an agreement, nor 
to undertake any obligations toward 
the United Nations for administration 
of the territory as a whole. It was, 
however, prepared to enter into such 


possessed an 
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an agreement with the Governments 
of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, as the three remain- 
ing Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

In effect, the Union Government 
was prepared to consider the revival 
of a modified mandatory arrangement 
for the territory, provided that it was 
completely unconnected with the 
United Nations. 

The Good Offices Committee, in 
its report, then stated that its own 
approach “precluded any agency other 
than the United Nations being the 
second party to the agreement.” It 
did not consider itself in a position 
to express an opinion on the proposal 
involving the three governments but 
merely submitted it for the General 
Assembly’s consideration. 

The Good Offices Committee then 
added: “If the General Assembly 
should indicate that it would be will- 
ing to consider, as a possible alterna- 
tive basis for an agreement, the par- 
titioning of the territory — part of 
it to be placed under trusteeship and 
the remainder to be annexed to the 
Union of South Africa—the Union 
Government is prepared to carry out 
by its own means an _ investigation 
as to the practicability of such a par- 
titioning and, if the Government finds 
it practicable, to submit thereafter to 
the United Nations proposals for par- 
tition.” 

The committee believed that some 
form of partition along these lines 
might provide a basis for an agree- 
ment. The committee stated that it 
was aware that in lending support to 
such an idea it might be laying itself 
open to the charge of having exceeded 
its terms of reference. 

The committee accordingly sub- 
mitted the following conclusions to the 
General Assembly: “(a) the opinion 
that a form of partition might provide 
a basis for an agreement concerning 
the territory of South West Africa; 
and (b), the hope that the General 
Assembly will therefore encourage the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa to carry out an investigation 
of the practicability of partition, on 
the understanding that if the investi- 
gation proves this approach to be 
practicable, it will be prepared to 
submit to the United Nations pro- 
posals for the partitioning of the ter- 
ritory.” 


The Background 


The question of South West Africa’s 
international status has been a matter 
of concern to the United Nations 
since 1946. The former German 
colony is the sole remaining mandated 
territory—all other mandates have be- 
come independent states or have been 
placed under trusteeship. The General 


Assembly has repeatedly invited the 
Union Government to place the terri- 
tory under trusteeship. In 1949 the 
Assembly sought an advisory opinion 
from the International Court on the 
question of the territory’s status. The 
Court stated that the Union Govern- 
ment continues to have international 
obligations regarding the territory, in 
accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the mandate 
fot the territory; that the functions of 
supervision over the Union’s adminis- 
tration should be exercised by the 
United Nations, to which reports and 
petitions should be submitted; and that 
the Union, acting alone, is not com- 
petent to modify the territory’s in- 
ternational status, such competence 
resting with the Union acting with the 
consent of the United Nations 


Opinion Not Accepted 


Until 1953 ad hoc committees set 
up by the Assembly had held negoti- 
ations with the Union Government in 
efforts to conclude an agreement pro- 
viding for the implementation of the 
Court’s advisory opinion. The Union 
Government, however, had not ac- 
cepted the advisory opinion. It main- 
tained that the mandate had lapsed 
and that, while it continued to ad- 
minister the Territory of South West 
Africa “in the spirit of the trust” 
which it had originally 
had, as a 


accepted, it 
result of the League's 
demise, no other international obliga- 
tions. In order to find a_ solution 
which would remove the question 
from the United Nations, the Union 
Government said it was prepared to 
enter into new arrangements with 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, the three remaining 
Principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers. The Union Government was un- 
willing to submit reports on its ad- 
ministration of South West Africa 
and petitions from the territory to the 
United Nations. 

In November 1953 the Assembly es- 
tablished the Committee on South 
West Africa now a nine-member 
organ to function “until such time 
aS an agreement is reached between 
the United Nations and the Union of 
South Africa.” Under its terms of 
reference, the committee was em- 
powered to examine information and 
petitions relating to South West 
Africa, whether or not the Union 
Government submitted annual reports 
and transmitted petitions. The Assem- 
bly also authorized the committee to 
continue negotiations with the Union 
of South Africa in order to implement 
fully the advisory opinion of the In- 


ternational Court regarding the ques- 
tion. The committee was asked to sub- 
mit reports to the General Assembly 
at its regular sessions. 





Common Market for Central America 


| ipronncrrert efforts toward building 
economic regional unity in Central 
America have been made in the last 
seven years with the help of the United 
Nations and within the framework of 
international cooperation, according 
to a report issued by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) which summarizes progress 
toward that end 

On the initiative of the governments 
of the five countries involved—El Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua—plans have 
been worked out to make the region 
between Mexico and Panama an in- 
tegrated economic unit. 

The most important step toward this 
long-cherished goal was taken recently 
when the Ministers of Economy of the 
five nations signed a treaty creating a 
free trade zone and an agreement in- 
tended to coordinate industry on a 
regional basis 

Ihe treaty and the agreement were 
signed at the close of the fifth session 
of the Central American Economic 
Cooperation Committee which met 
from June 4 to 10 in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. The Committee is com- 
posed of the Ministers of Economy of 
the five Central American countries in 
question and was established by ECLA 
in 1951 

The treaty includes 
raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts which are to be exempt from cus- 
toms duties and other taxes and re- 
strictions in trade among the five coun- 


a long list of 


tries. Goods listed are to be accorded 
“national treatment” by all five coun- 
tries. Items not listed are to be given 
unconditional and most-favored-nation 
treatment by all parties. It is expected 
that the treaty will lead to a customs 
union within ten years 

The agreement on integrated indus- 
tries is a corollary to the free trade 
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treaty. It aims to make it possible to 
set up Central American manufac- 
turing activities which otherwise could 
not be established because of the lack 
of an adequate market. The overall 
objective is to turn five small markets 
into a larger, more efficient one. It is 
the first essential step toward a unified 
tariff system, multilateral free trade 
and the integrated development of 
Central American industries. It will be 
the basis for a common market for all 
five countries. 

Ihe treaty and the agreement, the 
Economic Cooperation Committee 
considered, are based on common in- 
terests, reciprocity and equity. They 
are the culmination of efforts inspired 
by principles of international coopera- 
tion and of improving living standards, 
as set forth in the United Nations 
Charter. They are the result of studies 
and negotiations over the past seven 
years. 


Background of Effort 


In 1951, Ecta’s fourth session re- 
quested the secretariat to study plans 
for the progressive economic integra- 
tion of Central America. Since then, 
the Ministers of Economy have met 
regularly to deal with preparations for 
the agreements and with many other 
aspects of Central American integra- 
tion. Their first meeting, like the sixth, 
was held in Honduras; the others were 
held in each of the other four capitals 
Final consultations were held last Feb- 
ruary and March to work out the de- 
tails of the agreements signed in June 

The Central American Ministers of 
Economy and the Economic Coopera- 
tion Committee, in addition, have 
worked to coordinate many other 
activities within the general frame- 
work of integrating and developing the 
economies of the five countries. For 
example, a trade committee has met 


Aim of New A greements 


four times since 1954. Other groups 
have met to prepare the free trade 
treaty, improve statistical coordination, 
discuss transport, housing, electric 
power, industries and agriculture. 

Two major developments arising out 
of the program were the establishment 
of a public administration school for 
the area operating in Costa Rica since 
1954 and a regional centre for indus- 
trial research set up in Guatemala in 
1956. 

The impetus behind integration was 
the fact that each of the five countries 
can command only a small market on 
its own; with economic integration, 
each can count on a larger market and 
can develop its economy more effec- 
tively. The region is mainly agricul- 
tural, but the plan is to bring in as 
many new industries and enterprises 
as possible. 

Unlike most other Latin American 
countries, the five isthmus republics 
are small in area and _ population. 
Guatemala, largest in population, has 
less than 3,500,000 people and an area 
of 42,042 square miles. El Salvador, 
the smallest, though the most in- 
dustrialized, has a population of about 
2,268,000 and an area of 8,250 square 
miles. Combined, the five have a popu- 
lation of about 9,500,000 and an area 
of some 173,000 square miles. 


To Strengthen Economy 
Industrial integration was sought 
and agreed to because it was felt that 
if some of the major industries were 
situated wherever communications 
and the supply of labor and materials 
were most advantageous and were 
geared to serve the region as a whole, 
production and consumption could be 
increased and the overall economy 
strengthened. For example, among the 
decisions taken by the Committee 
were plans for a Central American 
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pulp and paper mill to serve the five 
countries. It was decided that Hon- 
duras, for various reasons, would be 
the best place for it. 

Economic development, the ECLA 
report states, is essentially an effort to 
amass resources of material and man- 
power to meet the needs of a popula- 
tion eager to improve its material and 
cultural life. It entails a steady increase 
in efficient techniques and in the 
knowledge needed to exploit natural 
resources and create new sources of 
production which will provide em- 
ployment and raise income levels and, 
through trade with the outside world, 
obtain capital goods not available 
at home. 

Within this general scheme, the re- 
port points out, there is no conflict be- 
tween agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment or between production for 
export and production for home con- 
sumption. “They are mutually com- 
plementary and development in the 
different sectors must be coordinated 
so that the population may benefit as 
much as possible through a _ con- 
tinuous, steady rise in the level of 
living,” the report states. 

As new and broader industrial in- 
vestment opportunities are found, the 
report declares, the real return on in- 
vestments and on transport, power, 
technical improvements in agriculture 
and education will increase, many 
costs will be cut and, in general, ma- 
terial and financial resources will be 
put to better use. “As development 
programs are gradually coordinated 
and as the measures for creating the 
Central American common market are 
applied, there will be new incentives 
for industrial growth and for develop- 
ing agriculture, stock-farming and 
forestry. . . . The integration program” 
the report explains, “is designed to 
make possible developments which 
otherwise would be hard to justify or 
would come about more slowly than is 
desirable and to eliminate duplication 
of effort” not strictly necessary from 
the standpoint of the region as a 
whole. 


The Best Way Out 


But so long as the economies of 
these countries are isolated from one 
another, the ECLA report points out, 
the cost of physical capital will be too 
high in relation to its use and condi- 
tions will not favor industrial growth. 
Fuller economic integration—viewed 
not just as an amalgamation of the 
five markets but as an overall develop- 
ment plan using natural resources, 
manpower and capital as efficiently as 
possible—offers Central America the 
best way out of the vicious circle in 
which, to some extent, it is trapped, 
the report states. 
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The program, says the report, has 
been one of gradual and progressive 
integration, introduced with due re- 
spect for national sovereignty and 
awareness of prevailing general condi- 
tions. 

All potentially useful factors have 
been given prominence, according to 
the report, and despite difficulties and 
obstacles, progress has been made to- 
ward a system of cooperation and in- 
terdependence which is every day 
more firmly implanted, which awakens 
interest in every sector, and which 
every year brings greater awareness 
throughout the region. “It is now the 
accepted view,” the report declares, 
“that integration can only be advan- 
tageous to every country in Central 
America and that the five countries 
have a common interest in each speci- 
fic aspect of the program.” 

While the multilateral free trade 
treaty is essential to establishing the 
Central American common market, 
the report observes, economic integra- 
tion can be achieved only through eco- 
nomic policies specifically directed to 
that end. 


For New Uses of Resources 


The mere removal of trade restric- 
tions among the five republics, al- 
though necessary and however useful 
it may be in creating new prospects, 
increasing the volume of trade and 
encouraging industrial and agricultural 
investment, is not enough. “Hence the 
Central American Governments have 
arranged, through the Committee, for 
comprehensive studies of certain sec- 
tors of the regional economy with a 
view to recommending measures de- 
signed to create new or improved uses 
for resources and the common market 
and to lead to the establishment of 
industrial activities in Central Amer- 
ica which could not be made viable 
for lack of a market, of financial re- 
sources or of adequate factual and 
technical knowledge.” 

“That,” the report declares, “is the 
purpose underlying all the Commit- 
tee’s efforts to improve conditions in 
Central America in the development 
and operation of transport and electric 
power, forestry resources and their use 
as lumber and in pulp and paper 
manufacture, the processing of stock- 
farming and dairy produce, the estab- 
lishment, expansion or rationalization 
of various industries and the improve- 
ment of agriculture and fisheries.” 

At the same time, the report de- 
clares, the Committee has given spe- 
cial attention to problems of tech- 
nological research, technical education 
and training, public administration, 
the improvement and coordination of 
statistics, and fiscal and tariff policy 
and has begun a comprehensive study 
of demographic and housing problems. 


The policy of Central American in- 
tegration, according to the report, is 
to find the most suitable location for 
certain industries from the standpoint 
both of each country and of the group 
as a whole. The Committee’s work, 
the report notes, has already led to the 
adoption of important measures con- 
cerning transport, electric power and 
fiscal and tariff policy designed to 
remove existing inequalities likely to 
affect costs and the earning capacity 
of investments. 


Locations for Industries 


In choosing the location for new 
industrial plants that will benefit the 
region as a whole, the report states, 
certain obvious factors, such as sources 
of raw materials, market conditions, 
the proximity of electric power and 
fuel supplies and the availability of 
labor, need to be taken into account. 
A further consideration, however, is 
the desirability of striking an approxi- 
mate balance in the industrial develop- 
ment of the different countries. 

“Along with the reciprocal removal 
of tariff barriers, it has been thought 
desirable to secure the equitable dis- 
tribution of those new industries 
which are to be Central American, 
rather than merely national, in size 
and scope.” 

The Committee’s approach to this 
problem, the report continues, has 
been to draft an Agreement on Cen- 
tral American Integration of Indus- 
tries, a general agreement under which 
the five countries would jointly adopt 
certain provisions relating to the loca- 
tion, future expansion, fiscal protec- 
tion and financing of various indus- 
tries as a prerequisite for free trade 
in their products. The success of the 
agreement and of specific agreements 
concluded under it will depend essen- 
tially on the extent to which private 
enterprise in each branch of industry 
proves willing to accept coordination 
in order to avoid the unsuitable loca- 
tion of particular industries or duplica- 
tion of investment not warranted by 
the market. 

No less important is the machinery 
for cooperation which the existence of 
the Economic Cooperation Committee 
has enabled the Central American re- 
publics to set up. Since its first session, 
practical steps have been planned of 
interest to government and _ private 
enterprise and other sectors in Latin 
America, the report states. To obtain 
these results a considerable number of 
basic studies of the Central American 
economy were made and necessary 
machinery for cooperation established. 

In their work, all these subsidiary 
or ancillary bodies, in common with 
the Committee, have enjoyed the full 
cooperation of the United Nations 
through the ECLA secretariat and 
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through the expanded program olf 


technical assistance, the report states 
Various inter-American agencies have 
also given their technical collaboration 
ispects of the 
Inter-American Sta- 
Housing and 


Ameri- 


lo specific program, 
particularly the 
tistical I tc the 
Planning ision of the Pan 
Inter-American 

International 


can Un and the 
Housing ce The 
Civil \ on Organization also co 
one of the studies 


chnical and research re- 


sources tn 


coordination affected 
made it possible to 


ruidance of the Cen- 


by ECLA lave 
furnish, tor the 
tral American Governments, fuller in- 
formation on problems of agricultural 
and industrial development, transport 
tariff 

foreign 


and power, fiscal and policy, 


public administration, trade 


and commercial policy, than was pre- 
viously available. In general terms, a 
thorough study has been made of the 
about gradually 
Central American re- 
traditional aspiration to eco- 


Along with the sup- 


best wavs to Sel 
achieving the 
publics 
nomic integration 
ply of technical advice to governments, 
a fellowship program has been started 
to train Special 


personnel courses 


have been held for Central American 
officials, and the ECLA secretariat itself 
Central American tech- 
opportunity to acquire 
useful to 


has given 
nicians an 
knowledge and experience 


the program 


Outlook for the Future 


In time, the report observes, integra- 
tion will also involve the five repub- 
lics in the formulation and application 
commercial and _ tarift 


policies. This need is already becom- 


of common 


ing apparent in connection with some 
aspects of the development of industry, 
transport and with fiscal 
Governmental and administra- 
having some suprana- 
tional features may be evolved for this 


power and 
pol Icy 


tive machinery 


purpose, in addition to the advisory 
arrangements already in existence and 
which may be set up under the Multi- 
lateral Free Trade Treaty, the report 
adds 

The Central American economic 
program, the report 
in conclusion, has attracted attention 
not only in the United Nations but 
in the world at large. In Latin Amer- 
looked upon as a 


source of ideas and proposals recently 


integration Says 


ica it has been 


culminating in the concept of the 
Latin American regional market. It is, 
likewise, the counterpart of the efforts 
being made by a group of European 
countries to achieve regional integra- 
tion, and of similar projects 
where 

So far as Latin America is con- 
cerned, the report states, the Central 
American program, though less note- 
worthy from the industrial standpoint 
than those in other groups of coun- 
tries, is highly significant as an experi- 
ment in cooperation and in the proc- 
integration. “In the broader 
context of Latin American economic 
integration, the Central American 
region may perhaps be regarded from 
as a commercial 


else- 


esses of 


many points of view 
and economic unit better able to nego- 
tiate with other groups of countries 
or with individual countries than any 
small Central American country would 
be by itself. As the ideas on the Latin 
American regional market being 
studied under ECLA arrangements 
mature and take shape, the relation- 
ship between the Central American 
common market and the rest of Latin 
America should likewise emerge more 
plainly.” 
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Atoms for Peace 

(Continued from page 25) 

with radioactive materials; problems encountered in the 
early operation of nuclear reactors and ways in which 
they have been overcome. 

A session in basic chemistry in nuclear energy de- 
scribed uses of radiation for chemical analysis and uses 
of chemical method for analyzing materials used in 
atomic energy work. Summing up the discussions in 
another technical meeting, on the production of nuclear 
materials, the chairman, Robert Sartorius, of France, 
said that there were no longer any secrets among na- 
tions in the processing of uranium ores; “only industrial 
secrets remain,” he said. One technical session was de- 
voted to radiation hazards and to changes in materials 
from exposure to radiation. 


Technical Sessions 

A session on legal problems in the nuclear field 
concluded that international agreements on the legal 
questions of the atomic age should be worked out in 
the very near future. Safety policies were described by 
scientists representing all countries where reactors are 
in use. A United Nations survey of the use of isotopes 
in biochemistry and physiology indicated that tritium, 
a radioactive hydrogen and component of fusion energy, 
is one of the most important tools in the study of the 
processes of the living body and of the nature of 
disease. Other papers were presented on neutron 
economy—the number of neutrons available in the 
nuclear reactor—and how it directly affects the mone- 
tary economy of reactor design and operation. How 
radiation causes chemical reactions and provides new 


or improved materials was the major topic of a dis- 


cussion on the chemical effects of radiation. 

In papers describing experimental and pilot plant 
experience in processes for separating Uranium 235 
from U-238, three techniques were compared: gaseous 
diffusion, separation by nozzle equipment and separa- 
tion in ultra centrifuges. A session heard papers ex- 
plaining why nuclear reactors behave, and sometimes 
misbehave, the way they do. Other developments in- 
cluded a comprehensive summary of the current status 
of experimental and theoretical studies of the physics 
of the fundamental particles making up all matter, in- 
cluding the results of measurements made with “sput- 
niks” and rockets; reports on electromagnetic, chemical, 
diffusion and other methods for separating and con- 
centrating specific isotopes; the effects of irradiation 
on structural metals and fuels; techniques for measur- 
ing radiation doses and ways of standardizing such 
measurements for international comparison. 

Warnings of possible dangers resulting from the dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes from atom factories, now and 
in the future, were sounded at another session. The con- 
census of the experts was that up to now the disposal had 
been well within safety limits. What they were consider- 
ing was the large-scale disposals which might be involved 
in the expansion of the atomic energy industry. A paper 
presented by the United Kingdom delegation gave a full 
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account of the air contamination which resulted from 
the Windscale incident when a reactor burned out and 
radioactive fumes escaped from the chimney stacks 
and got into the soil, the grazing and the milk. The 
measures taken to safeguard the public (no one was 
affected) emphasized the need for a code of precau- 
tionary preparation. 

In a closing address, the President of the Conference, 
Dr. Francis Perrin, of France, said establishment of 
the prevailing atmosphere of trusting cooperation was 
made possible by the “unreserved disclosure” of knowl- 
edge which had previously been kept secret and by 
consequent frank discussions. Dr. Perrin referred 
specifically to research on controlled fusion which 
“certainly seems to be entirely devoid of secrecy.” 

Commenting on the significance of some of the ses- 
sions held, the President said that the “most original” 
aspect of the conference was the information on efforts 
being made in several countries to liberate the fusion 
energy of light atoms. The extent of these efforts re- 
flected “the specialist’s confidence of final success, even 
if this must be remote.” 

Observing that world atomic activity almost doubled 
every three years, Dr. Perrin said that he felt that a 
longer interval between such conferences might serve to 
diminish the excessive effort which they demanded and 
he suggested that a third conference be held in four, 
rather than in three, years. 


To Publish Proceedings 


In the absence of Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold at the closing of the conference, Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs, 
said: “I wish to thank you all for your presence here 
and for your participation in these meetings, which 
has made the second conference, as the first one, an 
unquestioned success. .. . You have been making im- 
portant scientific history here—history which in the 
years ahead no doubt will make a significant impact on 
all the peoples of the world. For us in the United Na- 
tions and for you, we hope, this has been an inspiring 
collaboration.” 

The full 1958 conference proceedings will be pub- 
lished in 33 volumes, compared with the 16 volumes 
required for the 1955 conference. The first one or two 
volumes will go on sale in November and publication 
is expected to be completed by mid-1959. 

Besides the President, Conference officials included: 
Vice-Presidents—Cesar Lattes (Brazil), Dr. W. B 
Lewis (Canada), Dr. Homi Bhabha (India), Acade- 
mician V. S. Emelyanov (USSR), Sir John Cockcroft 
(United Kingdom), and Prof. I. I. Rabi (United 
States); Conference Secretary-General, Dr. Sigvard 
Eklund (Sweden); Deputy Conference Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Brian E. Urquhart of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat; Special Assistant to the Conference Secretary- 
General, Ivan Ulehla (Czechoslovakia); Chief Editor 
of the Conference Proceedings, John H. Martens 
(United States); and Exhibit Manager, Colonel Arthur 
H. Vergin (United Kingdom) 
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the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


OCTOBER 16 NINTH TECHNICAL 
ANCE PLEDGING CONFERENCE. 


ASSIST- 


OCTOBER 19-28 SEMINAR ON PROBLEMS 
OF ELDERLY PERSONS (convened by 
the European Office of TAa in co- 
operation with the German Federal 
Republic), Frankfurt-am-Main 


OCTOBER 20-NOVEMBER 1 SECOND UNITED 
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SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 1 Forty-fourth ses- 
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neva 


OCTOBER 2-3 Ad hoc MEETING ON AC- 
CELERATED SHAFT SINKING AND DriIv- 
ING OF Roapways (of the Coal Com- 
mittee), Geneva 


OCTOBER 6-8 WORKING PARTY ON RURAI 
ELECTRIFICATION (of the Electric 
Power Committee), Geneva 


OCTOBER 6-10 SuB-COMMITTEE ON RoapD 
TRANSPORT (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), Geneva 


OCTOBER 8-9 GRoUP oF EXPERTS TO 


Stupy LeGat Questions (of the Elec- 
tric Power Committee), Geneva 


and November 


OCTOBER 10 Group oF EXPERTS ON Hy- 
DRO RESOURCES IN EuROoPE (of the 
Electric Power Committee), Geneva. 

OCTOBER 13-15 WoRKING PARTY ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL Fairs (of the Com- 
mittee on Development of Trade), 
Geneva 


OCTOBER 13-17 
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OCTOBER 16-24 Ad Hoc WoRKING PARTY 
ON ARBITRATION (of the Committee 
on Development of Trade), Geneva. 


TIMBER COMMITTEE, Ge- 


OCTOBER 20-24 WORKING PARTY ON TAR- 
1rFFS (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), Geneva 


OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 7 COMMITTEE ON 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE and East- 
West trade consultations, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 3-5 SUB-COMMITTEE ON RAIL 
TRANSPORT (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 5-7 WORKING PARTY ON STEEL 
Sratistics (of the Steel Committee), 
Geneva. 

NOVEMBER 10-12 DRAFTING COMMITTEE 
ON INFLUENCE OF MECHANIZATION 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF HyYDRO 
PLANTS (of the Electric Power Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 10-14 HOUSING COMMITTEE 
AND GROUPS OF RAPPORTEURS (of the 
Housing Committee), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 13-21 WORKING GROUP ON 
CENSUSES OF POPULATION AND Hous- 
ING (of the Conference of European 
Statisticians), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 17-19 SUB-COMMITTEE ON IN- 
LAND WATER TRANSPORT (of the In- 
land Transport Committee), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 24-28 COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROBLEMS, Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


OCTOBER 21-28 SUB-COMMITTEE ON IRON 
AND STEEL (of the Committee on In- 
dustry and Natural Resources), 
Bangkok 


NOVEMBER 4-11 HIGHWAY SUB-COMMITTEE 
(of the Inland Transport and Com- 
munications Committee), Bangkok. 


NOVEMBER 25-DECEMBER 1 WORKING PARTY 
ON CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION, Bang- 
kok 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


OCTOBER 1 Extraordinary session of the 
COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


End of OCTOBER SUB-COMMITTEE ON CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN HOUSING AND URBAN 
PLANNING (of the Central American 
Economic Cooperation Committee), 
plac e not Set. 


NOVEMBER 10-22 Second session of the 
CENTRAL BANKS WORKING GROUP, 
Rio de Janeiro 
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1958; at United Nations 
York, unless otherwise specified 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 2 First session of 
the FAO/UNICEF JOINT PoLicy CoMm- 
MITTEE, Rome. 


OCTOBER 3-4 INTER-AGENCY WORKING 
GROUP ON MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 
(organized by UNICEF, FAO and WHO), 
Rome. 


OCTOBER 13-17 PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 
OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON COORDINATION. 


OCTOBER 13-18 Forty-third session of the 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BoarD (with 
the Board meeting in Montreal on 
October 13 and 14). 


OCTOBER 20-21 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE ON COORDINATION. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 3 Second session 
of the GENERAL CONFERENCE, Vienna. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


international Labor Organization (iLO) 


OCTOBER 6-11 Ad Hoc MEETING ON Con- 
DITIONS OF WORK AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF Nurses, Geneva. 


OCTOBER 20-NOVEMBER 1 MEETING OF EXx- 
PERTS ON TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS, Ge- 
neva. 


OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 8 MEETING OF 
EXPERTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION OF RADIOGRAPHS OF 


PNEUMOCONIOSES, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 3-21 140th session of the Gov- 
ERNING Bopy and its committees, 
Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 24-25 Ninth session of the 
ASIAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) 


SEPTEMBER 14-OCTOBER 4 INTERNATIONAL 
TRAINING COURSE FOR CABLE OPERA- 
rors, Italy /Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 3 Fourth session 
of the INTERNATIONAL CHESTNUT 
CoMMISSION, Yugoslavia and Greece. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 4 SUB-COM MISSION 
ON AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, VOCA- 
TIONAL TEACHING IN AGRICULTURE, 
HoME ECONOMICS AND RURAL YOUTH 
(of the European Commission on 
Agriculture), Copenhagen. 


OCTOBER 3-4 INTERNATIONAL Rice Com- 
MISSION, Japan. 


OCTOBER 6-16 Far East REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE, Tokyo. 


OCTOBER 13-18 Fifth meeting of the GEN- 


ERAL FISHERIES COUNCIL FOR THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, Rome. 
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OCTOBER 15-29 Second session of the NOVEMBER 24-29 SYMPOSIUM ON SITUA- OCTOBER 6-9 Meeting of the INTERNa 
Group ON CocoNnuT (preceded by TION AND ‘TRENDS IN THE SHEEP TIONAL COMMITTEE ON LABORATORY 
Sub-Commission on Quality § and INDUSTRY OF EUROPE WITH SPECIAL ANIMALS AND SYMPOSIUM ON LIVING 
Grading), Manila EMPHASIS ON THE MEDITERRANEAN ANIMAL MATERIAL FOR SCIENTIFIC 

: : : REGION, Rome. RESEARCH, Gif-sur-Yvette, France. 

OCTOBER 18-28 NeaR East TECHNICAL 
MEETING ON AGRICULTURAL EXTEN- NOVEMBER 24-29 EXPERT PANEL ON TICK- OCTOBER 7-9 and 19 Fourteenth ses- 
SION, Teheran. BoRNE Diseases, London. sion of the Apbvisory COMMITTEE ON 

: ARID ZONE RESEARCH, Teheran 

OCTOBER 18-NOVEMBER 1 Second session Second half of NOVEMBER Cocoa Ex- 
of the Near East Forestry Com- ECUTIVE COMMITTEE SESSION, Rome. OCTOBER 11-15 SYMPOSIUM ON SALINITY 
MISSION, /raq. PROBLEMS IN ARID ZONES (convened 

jointly by UNEsCo and the Govern- 


OCTOBER 20 SYMPOSIUM ON MIGRATORY United Nations Educational, Scientific and ment of Iran), Teheran. 


SPECIES (organized by the General Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
Fisheries Council for the Mediter- 
ranean and the International Com- 
mission for the Scientific Exploration 
of the Mediterranean Sea), Monaco. 


OCTOBER 14 First meeting of the Com- 
mittee set up by the SixtH Con- 
FERENCE OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 4 MEETING OF EX- 
PERTS ON THE TREATMENT OF THE 
WEST IN ASIAN TEXTBOOKS AND 
TEACHING MATERIALS, Tokyo. 

OCTOBER 20-21 STATISTICAL SUB-COMMIT- OCTOBER 15 WORKING PARTIES OF NON- 


TEE OF THE Cocoa STuDY GROUP, SEPTEMBER 24-OCTOBER 1 INTERDISCIPLIN- GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, Paris 
Rome ARY MEETING ON PEACEFUL CoO- 


OPERATION AND INTERNATIONAL UN- OCTOBER 19-28 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OCTOBER 20-25 Second session of the DERSTANDING, Prague. OF THE INTERNATIONAL Music Coun- 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE, Rome. ciL, Paris. 
SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 3 MEETING ON 


OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 7 Twenty-ninth TRAINING OF JOURNALISTS IN LATIN OCTOBER 21-23 CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
session of the CounciL, Rome. AMERICA, Quito. FOR THE COUNCIL OF INTERNATIONAL 
Sometime in OCTOBER WORKING GROUP — SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 11 Third session — AND TELEVISION ORGANIZATIONS, 
ON THE Desert Locust ECOLOGICAL of the INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY Bw 
SuRVEY (organized by FAO/UNESCO COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL CuR- OCTOBER 21-25 General assembly of the 
and wMo), Paris or Rome. RICULUM, Paris. INTERNATIONAL Music CounclL, Paris 


NOVEMBER 3-23 PREPARATORY MEETING SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 3 Joint Meeung OCTOBER 24-30 Symposium, INTERNA- 
FOR THE 1960 WorLD CENSUS OF of the GovERNING BOARD OF THE RE- TIONAL Music Councit, Paris 
AGRICULTURE (in combination with GIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE FACULTY and 
the United Nations Statistics Seminar of the RESEARCH CENTER FOR LATIN OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 1 Fifty-second 
for Arab States), Baghdad. AMERICA (convened by the two Re- session of the EXECUTIVE Boarp, 


NOVEMBER 4-15 Sixth session of the gional Centers and subsidized by Paris. 
: UNESCO), Santiago, Chile. 


LATIN — AN FORESTRY COMMIS- OCTOBER 28-31 Second meeting of DirEc- 

SION, Antigua. OCTOBER 5-18 SEMINAR ON_ IN-SERVICE TORS OF NATIONAL SERVICES RESPON- 
NOVEMBER 10-15 TECHNICAL MEETING ON TRAINING Ms rE re HERS IN LATIN Paris en seeuaaiien 

LEGUMES IN AGRICULTURE AND Hvu- AMERICA, Montevideo. — 

MAN NuTRITION, Bukavu, Belgian 


Congo OCTOBER 6-8 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF OCTOBER 24-31 SEMINAR ON ASSOCIATED 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE, Paris. SCHOOLS PROJECTS IN EDUCATION 


NOVEMBER 17-21 EUROPEAN MEETING ON FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
THE USE OF IONIZINE RADIATION FOR OCTOBER 6-8 WORKING PARTY TO Maki (Latin America), Quito 


Foop PRESERVATION, United Kinedom. SELECTION FOR CATALOG OF COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS FROM NOVEMBER 4-DECEMBER 5 Tenth session of 


NOVEMBER 17-27 LATIN AMERICAN RE- 1860 To 1959, Paris. the GENERAL CONFERENCE, Paris 


GIONAL CONFERENCE, Costa Rica : 
OCTOBER 6-9 SYMPOSIUM ON TROPICAIL NOVEMBER 7-8 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


NOVEMBER 18-26 FAO WHO’ REGIONAL PLANT EcoLoGy (convened by the TION OF PLASTIC ARTS, COMMITTEE 
NUTRITION MEETING (Near East), South East Asia Science Cooperation ON MONUMENTS, Auschwitz, Ger- 
Cairo. Office). Bogor, Indonesia many 


j Pt lia 


COMPARATIVE SURVEY 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PART |. NORTH AMERICA 
An enlarged and revised edition prepared for the United Nations by Dr. Paul W. 


Tappan, Professor of Sociology and Law at New York University. 


The report examines the extent of juvenile delinquency in the United States and 


Canada, traces the development of the juvenile court movement, describes community 


agencies with jurisdiction over young offenders, surveys treatment programs and efforts 
to prevent delinquency, analyzes regional differences in delinquency problems, and 
concludes with a review of general trends. Includes a bibliography. 134 pages. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 58.1V.2 
U.S.$1.00; 7,- stg.; 4.00 Sw.frs. (or equivalent 
English edition 


From: Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 
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NOVEMBER 17-26 SEMINAR ON ASSOCIATED 
SCHOOLS PROJECTS IN’ EDUCATION 
FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
(Asia and the Far East), Rangoon 


Sometime in NOVEMBER Twenty-cighth 
meeting, UNESCO INTERNATIONAL Bt 
REAL oF EpucaTIOoN Jormnt Com 
MITTEE, Paris 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) 


Sometime in OCTOBER Meeting of the 
RULES OF THE AIR, AIR’ TRAFFK 
SERVICES AND SEARCH AND RESCUE 
Division, Montreal 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 


OCTOBER 6-10 Thirteenth annual meeting 
of the Boarp oF GoverRNors, New 
De lhi 
International Finance Corporation (IFC) 

OCTOBER 6-10 Second annual meeting of 
the Boarp or Governors, New Delhi 

International Monetary Fund 


Thirteenth annual meeting 
GOVERNORS, New 


OCTOBER 6-10 
of the BOARD oF 
Delhi 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


SEPTEMBER 21-OCTOBER 6 Tenth session 
of the REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
AMERICAS, San Juan, Puerto Ric« 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 2 Ninth session 
of the REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
WESTERN Pactric, Manila 


OCTOBER 12-18 Eighth session, Sus-Com- 
MITTEE A OF THE REGIONAL CoM 
MITTEE FOR THE EASTERN MEDITER- 
RANEAN, Baghdad 


SEMINAR ON 
PUBLIC, 


OCTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 6 
HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE 
Teheran 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 27 StupyY GROUP 


12 (Transmission quality, Local tele 


phone networks) of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee, Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 29-NOVEMBER 29 ADMINISTRA- 
ivi TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
CONFERENCE, Geneva 


OCTOBER 20-NOVEMBER 10 WORKING 
Party oF Stupy Group 4 (Network 
stability), then Srupy Group 4 
(Maintenance), Munich 


NOVEMBER 10-12 SrubDy Group 3 (Intro- 
duction of radio relay links into the 
general network), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 13-DECEMBER 16 SuB-STUDY 
Group 1/4 (Broadcasting and tele- 
vision), SuB-Stupy Group 1/3 (Lines 
for telegraphy), SuB-Strupy Group 
1/2 (Lines for telephony), Sus- 
Strupy Group 1/1 (Specification of 
lines), and Srupy Group 1 (Line 
transmission), Geneva 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 17 Second session 
of the COMMISSION FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL METEOROLOGY, Warsaw 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


Beginning OCTOBER 16 (for six weeks) Thir- 
teenth session, GATT, Geneva 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Congress, INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGI 


OCTOBER 1-3 
COMMITTEE OF 
MENT, Berlin 


OCTOBER 1-3 Symposium on clinical med- 
icine, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GERONTOLOGY, Sunderland, United 
Kingdom 


OCTOBER 2-6 Eighth general assembly, 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC UNIONS, Washington, D. C 


Tenth conference, INTER- 
AGRICUL- 


OCTOBER 4-13 
. NAFIONAL FEDERATION Of 
TURAL PRODUCERS, Brussels 


OCTOBER 5 Congress, INTERNATIONAI 
UNION OF SOCIALIST YOUTH, Brussels. 


OCTOBER 6-12 Congress, INTER-AMERICAN 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, Buenos Aires. 


OCTOBER 10 
AMERICAN 
OF WORKERS, 
FEDERATION OF FREE 
Montevideo. 


Fourth congress, INTER- 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL CON- 
TRADE UNIONS, 


OCTOBER 13-16 Meeting of the INTER- 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS, Madrid. 


OCTOBER 26-31 Third world congress, IN- 
TERNATIONAL RoaD FEDERATION, 
Mexico City. 


INTER- 
ASSOCIA- 


OCTOBER 27 General assembly, 
NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
TION, New Delhi. 


NOVEMBER 8-16 Seventh congress, INTER- 
NATIONAL LEPROSY ASSOCIATION, New 
Delhi 


NOVEMBER 10-14 Pan-Pacific conference 
on rehabilitation, INTERNATIONAL So- 
CIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLES, 
Sydney, Australia 


NOVEMBER 16-21 Pan-American congress, 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF SCI- 
ENTIFIC MANAGEMENT, White Sulphur 
Sprines, West Virginia 


NOVEMBER 16-23 Eighth congress, JUNIOR 
CHAMBER INTERNATIONAL, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota 


NOVEMBER 16-23 General assembly, IN- 
TERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCcvu- 
MENTATION, Washington 


Asian regional 
UNION 


NOVEMBER 23-27 Second 
conference, INTERNATIONAI 
FOR CHILD WELFARE, Tokyo 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 6 Ninth confer- 
ence, INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
oF SociaL WorK, Tokyo 





Announcing the publication of a new edition 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS 


For the first time this popular souvenir guide book 


to United Nations Headquarters is published with photographs in full color. 


The reader is taken on a pictorial tour of the General Assembly Hall. 


the meeting chamber of the Security Council and other conference rooms. 


Interesting facts about the United Nations and its functions 


are given in the descriptive text. Ninth edition. 72 pages. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 581.14 


$0.75; 5/+ stg.; 3.00 Sw.frs. (or equivalent) 


From: Sales Agents for United Nations Publications. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana ‘S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 50 Miller St., North Sydney, 
and 90 Queen St., Melbourne. 

Melbourne University Press, 

369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. |. 
AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Mox, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, 

Caixa Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 


CAMBODIA 
Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh. 


CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 
CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago 

CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin 

Libreria Bucholz Galeria, Bogota 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla 

COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Tridao 9 
Praha 1 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Novas y Cia., 
Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V 


Alsina 500, 


99 Chung King 


la. Avenida sur 37, San 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt/ 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University College Bookshop, P. O. Box 4, 
Achimota, Accra. 


GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,”’ Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverziun Sigfusar Eymundssonor H-F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjovik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, I td., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

‘Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma). 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O. 
Box 66, Amman 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd 
Chongno, Seoul 

LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth 
LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg 
MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
Mexico, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9 
s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Gunung Sahari 84, 


Tori-Nichome, 


5, 2-Ka 


NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama 


PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncién. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemar's Book Store, 749 Rizal 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Rondo Universidad, Barce 
lona 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasca 38, Madrid 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

tibrairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zirich 1 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beye 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
Pretoria. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,”” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E. 1 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Plaza Cagancho 1342-1 Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf 
Galipaén, Caracas 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie Xuan Thu, 185 rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia 
Drazavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 

Prosvjeta, No. 5, Trg. Bratstva i Jedinstva, 
Zagreb 


Avenue, 


Box 724, 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 


New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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UNITED WATIONS DAY =F kee 
October 24 = 


In the Charter of the United Nations, to which all eighty-one member states have 
agreed, the peoples of the United Nations have expressed their determination “‘to 
live together in peace with one another as good neighbors.” In today’s atomic age, 
the only alternative to such a way of life would seem to be mutual annihilation. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold says in the introduction to his annual report 
(see page 15) that, as an instrument for reconciliation and for world-wide cooperation, 
the United Natiens represents a necessary addition to the traditional methods of 
diplomacy as exercised on a bilateral or regional basis. Hundreds of communities 
throughout the world observe October 24 as United Nations Day, the anniversary of 
the date in 1945 when the United Nations came into existence. Since then countless 
people — children, for example, who are much younger than the United Nations itself, 
and older people who well remember the untold sorrow of one or two world wars—have 
felt the benefit, in one way or another, of the international cooperation achieved through 
the United Nations —in a nursery school, for instance, in a Pacific trust territory 
reported on by a United Nations visiting mission, or in a Colombian village where 
a shortage of drinking water is studied under a joint technical assistance project. 





